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THE WEEK. 


Tue French general elections are now understood 
to be fixed for April 27, while the second ballots will be 
held on May 11. The success of the present Govern- 
ment depends entirely upon the attitude of the great 
towns. Paris,which is now overwhelmingly Nationalist, 
is notoriously changeable in its vote, and it is said, 
with what accuracy we cannot determine, that the 
increase of rates under the new town councils may 
affect the decision of the capital in the forthcoming 
elections. Certain industrial towns (Roubaix is the 
principal example) have shown themselves considerably 
affected by the Nationalist propaganda. It would be 
unwise to exaggerate the importance of this isolated 
phenomenon. Two of the principal factors of the 
election will be the activity of registration and 
the percentage of abstentions. The registers are 
closed next Tuesday week, and laxness in connection 
with these is in France, even more than in our own 
country, a great feature of the political situation. 
If the abstentions are numerous, it will all be in 
favour of the Government, whose followers are un- 
doubtedly a minority in the country, but, equally 
undoubtedly, are disciplined, eager, and convinced. 
It may be prophesied without fear that the eastern 
provinces and Normandy, most of Brittany, and the 
western sea-board, and possibly the greater part 
of the south-east will oppose the Government. The 
south-west will support it, and, as we have said, 
the deciding factor is the great towns. 


In the Chamber of Deputies a debate more important 
to the sensation-monger than to the serious politician 
took place upon foreign affairs. Certain members, 
who cannot conceivably occupy at any future time a 
responsible position, urged the intervention of the 
French Government in South Africa, and demanded the 
inauguration of a flamboyant colonial policy. M. Del- 
cassé’s reply was what everyone expected ; it told no 
one anything, and left the somewhat subterranean but 
hitherto curiously successful plans of French diplomacy 
unrevealed and unaffected after this somewhat farcical 
debate. The Government was, of course, supported by 
alarge majority upon a show of hands. Itshouldneverbe 
forgotten in this country that the tradition of the French 
Foreign Office has littleorno connection with the stability 
of the present Government. M. Delcassé was taken 
over, for the sake of continuity, from a very different 
combination of men, and whether he remains in office 
or no after the next election, the permanent officials at 
the Quai d’Orsay will remain the same for many years 
tocome. In this matter, as in most others where vital 
nterests are concerned, it is the permanent officials 
and their democracy, much more than the Parliament, 
that govern France. The same remark applies to the 
debate in which the Minister of War took part upon 
the recent promotion of officers. The real master of 
the French army is a permanent committee of senior 
officers, and in spite of the violence which politicians 
have indulged in with regard to it, the policy of the 


aes can do little to affect the strength of that 
orce. 


THE revolution in Colombia was marked on 
Monday by a naval battlein Panama Bay, which was 
the result of the revolutionary fleet expecting to force 
a landing off Sabina. The American warship Phila- 
delphia watched the action, the principal feature of 
which was a duel between the insurgent gunboat 
Padilla and the Government ship Lautora, the 
latter of which caught fire and sank. It is reported 
that the insurgent fleet retired upon the approach of 
Government reinforcements. From the United States 
no news of particular interest to Europeans is reported 
save the introduction of twomotions in the Lower House 
and in the Senate respectively with regard to the execu- 
tion of Commandant Scheepers. The fate of these two 
motions is hardly doubtful. The report of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission, which is very voluminous, is on the 
whole in favour of the purchase of the incomplete 
French works between Panama and Colon. It espe- 
cially points out the excessive cost of the Nicaraguan 
scheme. The report has been transmitted to Congress, 
and its recommendations are unanimous. The Presi- 
dent has not committed himself in the letter he sent 
with the report, and no digest of it has yet been 
received in this country sufficiently full to permit a just 
appreciation of the matter. 


Ir is announced from Constantinople that the 
Bagdad Railway Convention is now ready for signa- 
ture. The undertaking will be chiefly in German hands, 
but the Sultan is believed to realise the political use- 
fulness of such a line as a means cf holding together 
his not too compact empire. The line will connect with 
the Anatolian Railway, and go along the southern 
coast of Asia Minor and strike inland, sending off a 
branch to Aleppo, along the Euphrates-Tigris Valley 
towards Bagdad, and reach thence to Busra near the 
northern shore of the Persian Gulf. Branches towards 
the Persian frontier are part of the plan. Ultimately 
this line, with the Anatolian line, should give through 
communication between Constantinople and the Persian 
Gulf. The concession is for a period of 99 years. 
Many detailed stipulations have been given, but com- 
pliance with them is a matter which must be left to 
the future. Meanwhile the first locomotive has reached 
the inland terminus of the Uganda Railway, on the 
shores of the Victoria Nyanza, but Sir George Taub- 
man Goldie does not anticipate that the work will be 
finished before the end of the year, and he warns the 
readers of the Zzmes that the ensuing decline of 
Mombasa will ‘‘ not be overlooked by politicians at 
home averse to expenditure on our oOver-sea pos- 
sessions.” 


On Friday in last week Mr. Balfour, in reply to a 
question from Mr. Norman asking what were the 
assurances from the British Government to which 
Count von Biilow referred in the Reichstag on the 
8th inst., said : 

“No assurances have been officially asked for on the 
subject. There were no charges of barbarity made by my 
right hon. friend the Colonial Secretary against the German 
or any other Power, as is suggested in the question of the 
member for South Donegal (Mr. MacNeill). In an unofficial 
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conversation this fact was pointed out by Lord Lansdowne 
to the German Ambassador. Nothing, in the opinion of the 
Government, requires to be said in the direction of either 
qualifying or withdrawing the speech of my right hon, 
friend.” 
Dr. Macnamara’s amendment to the Address, calling 
for immediate attention to the housing problem, was 
defeated by 153 votes to 123. 


Tue debate on the official amendment began on 
Monday, when Mr. Cawley moved to add to the 
Address the words: 

“TIlumbly to represent to your Majesty that this House, 
while prepared to support all proper measures for the 
effective prosecution of the war in South Africa, is of opinion 
that the course pursued by your Majesty’s Ministers and 
their attitude with regard to a settlement have not conduced 
to an early termination of the war ard the establishment of 
a durable peace.” ° 

Mr. Cawley, who said the great bulk of the Opposition 
had always voted for supplies, protested against indis- 
criminate farm-burning, compulsory attendance at 
executions, the proclamations of last August, and 
the subordination of British interests to the desire of 
certain colonial loyalists for vengeance. Mr. McKenna, 
who seconded the amendment, declared that it repre- 
sented the traditional policy of Liberalism. The Govern- 
ment had to choose between adhesion to the extreme 
sentiment of colonial loyalists and a prudent recogni- 
tion of the claims of their adversaries. That choice had 
presented itself in the cases of the American War and 
the Canadian Rebellion. Peace on terms meant that 
we should bind the Boer leaders to us, and they were 
worth keeping. Of other members who took part in 
the debate, Sir Howard Vincent said we should be 
obliged to keep 100,000 men in South Africa for four or 
five years. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said the amendment was 
dishonest, for it would unite men who disagreed 
fundamentally. The recent Blue Books on the concen- 
tration camps showed that the Boers were responsible 
for them by General Botha’s refusal to promise not to 
molest the farms and families of surrendered burghers. 
What difference was there between the Government 
and Lord Rosebery? The Government were quite 
ready to keep an ear open for overtures. But the terms 
offered by Lord Kitchener did not stand in all their 
details. They must be modified in our favour. The 
difficulty of negotiating with the enemy was that there 
was no responsible authority. Mr. Kruger had no 
authority, nor had Mr. Steyn, nor Mr. Schalk Burger. 
With the Leader of the Opposition the Government did 
not agree. He said they were prosecuting a war of 
extermination. This was not true. After discussing 
the examples of Canada and the American Civil War, 
Mr. Chamberlain said the Government had no vindic- 
tive spirit, but they could not afford to withdraw the 
proclamations of last August because they could not 
safely retain Mr. Schalk Burger and other irreconcil- 
ables in South Africa. 


Mr. Ditton moved an amendment to Mr. 
Cawley’s amendment to omit the clause relating to the 
prosecution of the war, and add a sentence condemning 
the devastation of the two States and the concentration 
camps, but his amendment was defeated by 283 votes 
to 63. Mr. Bryce resumed the debate on Mr. Cawley’s 
amendment, and said we were at war with a democracy 
inarms. Throughout its course the Government had 
neglected important political considerations. In March, 
1900, they gave a blank curt rejection to proposals 
for negotiations, and first used that ill-omened phrase 
*‘unconditional surrender.” The Government had 
issued a series of impotent proclamations, beginning 
with the monstrous proclamation of June, 1900, which 
had never been defended. Sir William Harcourt, 
speaking on Tuesday, protested against the ‘impious 
course of forcing unconditional surrender,” and showed 


by extensive quotations from Lord Rosebery’s Chester- 
field speech that Mr. Chamberlain’s policy was directly 
opposed to the policy laid down in that speech. It was 
a wise policy to encourage overtures, but the Govern- 
ment had discouraged them by their proclamations. 
Mr. Lloyd-George deprecated the amendment as a con- 
cession of principle to the Liberal Imperialists. Mr. 
Balfour devoted a good part of his speech to the 
differences in the Liberal Party. He proceeded to 
defend the War Office, and declared that peace was 
delayed because the Boers were fighting for indepen- 
dence. He appealed to the Opposition to withdraw 
the amendment, to avoid encouraging the enemy. The 
Liberal Leader pointed out that he had always voted for 
supplies, and that he therefore compromised no principle 
in supporting this amendment. The amendment was 
not a party manceuvre, but a protest on national grounds. 
Peace by force would be no peace. We could not asa 
free people hold down a free people. Some of the 
reforms he urged last summer had been introduced in 
the camps. The concentration policy was an offence 
against civilisation. He believed the majority of 
Englishmen wanted a generous peace by negotiation, 
The amendment was defeated by 333 votes to 123. 





On Wednesday Mr. Joseph Walton moved an 
amendment to the Address demanding adequate 
measures to safeguard the commercial and political 
interests of the British Empire in Persia. Russian 
influence had increased, and British trade was almost 
extinguished. To meet this, roads should be developed 
and railway construction should be arranged with 
Russia. The refusal of the British Government to 
guarantee the Persian Loan in 1900 had given Russia 
her opportunity. Lord Percy, whe seconded, believed : 
that Russia would only come down to the Persian 
Gulf after a successful war. Sir E. Grey said 
there were three possible policies—(1) perpetual 
resistance to Russian expansion; (2) an _ under- 
standing between the two Powers, which he pre- 
ferred; and (3) a policy of drift. Lord Cranborne, 
in reply, said that our policy was to maintain the s/a/us 
guo in Asia. England and Russia had agreed in 1888 
to maintain the integrity of Persia, and the agreement 
had been observed. The Government were most 
anxious for the development of Persia. The security 
for the loan was not such as business men could accept. 
The Government would maintain its position in Persia 
and the Gulf. 





Mr. BALFour, answering Mr. McLaren on Thurs- 
day, said no proposals with regard to peace had 
reached the British Government on the part of anyone 
who was entitled to speak for the leaders of the Boer 
forces. Mr. Redmond moved an amendment to the 
address challenging the policy of the Government with 
regard to Irish land. He argued that voluntary pur- 
chase would never settle the question, and charged the 
Government with reviving coercion at a time when 
Ireland was practically crimeless. Mr. Wyndham 
replied that compulsion meant litigation, and land 
purchase could proceed without it. An agrarian agita- 
tion would only embarrass the process. There were only 
74 branches of the United Irish League which were 
really active. 


Mr. BALFour’s answer on Thursday that no pro- 
posals had come from persons able to speak for the 
Boer forces is a striking confirmation of the statement 
in the Morning Leader of Thursday that advances 
were made from the Boer authorities at The Hague in 
in the summer. In spite of the Government’s statement, 
there are persistent rumours that negotiations are in 
the air. 





THE entry of the enemy into the town of Kuruman 
on November 3 last affords an excellent instance of 
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the value of official denials and of the meaning of official 
news. The story is as follows: On December 31 
the Standard published from the Kimberley corre- 
spondent a statement that the looting of this place was 
the subject of conversation in his town. For many 
weeks those whose business it is to make the Govern- 
ment tell the truth insisted upon some reply to this 
news. Until the meeting of Parliament no reply was 
given. On Monday, however, Mr. Swift MacNeill 
asked Mr. Brodrick whether it was true, and, if so, 
how long the Government had been in possession of 
the news. Mr. Brodrick replied that the news was 
false, that Kuruman was still occupied by a British 
garrison, and had not recently been in the hands of the 
Boers. Accustomed as we are to the suppression and 
distortion of facts, this categorical denial created a 
certain impression even among those who are by this 
time naturally suspicious of governmental veracity. 
Unfortunately for Mr. Brodrick, at the very moment 
that he was making this statement a letter was being 
posted to the Dazly News, which proceeded from 
the mission station at Kuruman, described the advent 
of 2,000 of the enemy under Van Rhyl, the sparing of 
the buildings of the town (which they had orders to 
burn), and the looting of supplies and stocks. <A 
small garrison was indeed in the neighbourhood—not 
in the town—and is still there, but the town was occu- 
pied, looted, and would have been burnt but for the 
generosity or calculations of the enemy. 


ANOTHER most unfortunate symptom of the folly 
which governs our policy in South Africa is the rele- 
gation of the colonial force there to the ‘‘ command” 
of Sir Gordon Sprigg, who proposes with 18,000 
town guards and 7,000 natives to clear the Colony 
of rebellion and of the presence of the enemy. Now, 
such a force even of trained soldiers, would find this 
task impossible. The ridiculous proposal of Sir 
Gordon Sprigg means that what such men could not 
accomplish is to be achieved by a_ rabble, which 
is destitute of the very elements of discipline, 
whose fighting power throughout the war has 
been despicable, whose reported surrenders con- 
tinually occupy our journals, and whose unreported 
surrenders are even more numerous. This force is to 
be separated from the military control of Lord 
Kitchener. The slight amount of efficiency which can 
be driven into them is to be abandoned, and yet, re- 
leased from all proper training or control, they are to 
crush out resistance in a district of far greater size 
than the area of the United Kingdom! Everyone 
knows perfectly well that Lord Kitchener resisted this 
monstrous proposal. Whether the Colonial Office, or 
some other equally efficient authority, is responsible for 
surrender, we have no information, but a surrender it 
is, and a surrender that will cost us dear. It will be 
followed by other surrenders of a different kind. 


Art the Central Criminal Court last Saturday the 
trial of Dr. Krause was concluded. The Lord Chief 
Justice upheld Mr. Rufus Isaacs’s objection, raised the 
previous evening on the prisoner's behalf at the close of 
the case for the prosecution, that, in the absence of 
evidence of Dr. Krause’s letters reaching Broeksma, 
the charge that he incited Broeksma to murder Mr. 
Forster must be dropped. Lord Alverstone pointed 
out, however, that his ruling still left it open for 
the prisoner to be tried for the ‘a/éempt to incite 
to murder, and of this misdemeanour he was 
ultimately convicted by the jury. The Lord Chief Jus- 
lice, in passing the maximum sentence of two years’ 
imprisonment, adopted the Solicitor-General’s conten- 
tion that although the seriousness of the charge had in 
the course of the trial been reduced in point of law, the 
moral offence was as great as ever. Dr, Krause had a 
scrupulously fair trial, and the result cannot be a sur- 


prise to anyone who has followed the evidence. He 
may be very thankful that he came before an English 
judge at the Old Bailey instead of before a military 
tribunal in his own devastated country. 


On Saturday last at three o’clock in the afternoon, 
in the Church Square at Cradock, Commandant Jan 
Scheepers, who for nine months carried on the Boer 
campaign in the Cape Colony, was shot, by sentence 
apparently of a court-martial. He was only twenty- 
three years of age, prostrated by illness, and he claimed 
to be a naturalised burgher of the Free State Republic. 
But that has not saved him from execution by the order 
of a military tribunal. He was captured as long ago as 
October 14, lying helpless from appendicitis at a farm 
in the Prince Albert district. He was not tried till 
December 18, at Graaf Reinet. From such meagre 
information as the Government has allowed to reach 
the public it can be gathered that he was charged 
with arson, train-wrecking, cruelty to prisoners, 
and murder. What real substance there was in any or 
all of these charges it is impossible to say. The last 
and most serious of them seems to have been based 
upon Scheepers having had native ‘‘scouts” shot, a 
matter which at once raises the vital question whether 
these so-called “scouts” are anything else than spies, 
and therefore by the usages of war liable to death, 


Tue defence ot Scheepers, made by himself on 
oath, was that he was a Free Stater. He said he had 
before the war been employed in the civil service at 
Bloemfontein. He asserted that all his acts were 
legitimate acts of war. The native ‘‘ scouts” 
had heen shot either as spies or in fair fight. 
Convoy trains had been’ stopped to _ prevent 
supplies reaching the British troops. His prisoners 
had been treated as well as his own men. His plan of 
campaign had been dictated by his superior officer, 
General de Wet. His defence may or may not have 
been made out. But what we should like to know is, 
why a case raising such important questions of law 
was not tried by lawyers. Nearly three weeks before 
his trial the judicial power of the military commandants 
was reported to have been transferred to the resident 
magistrates ; yet, so far as we can tell from the reports, 
Scheepers was tried and convicted solely by military 
officers. It is well known that in the Cape Colony there 
isa plethora of judges. Why cannot some of these, as 
Lord Spencer, quoting a precedent adopted by the Duke 
of Wellington, suggested, be appointed to act as 
military judges, and thus ensure that the serious 
questions of national status and of evidence which arise 


in these trials are investigated by trained minds ? 


Mr. Lioyp-Georce’s criticisms of the Liberal 
Leader—they were, we are sure, hasty and not deli- 
berate—were unfortunate in their expression and unjust 
in fact. Mr. Lloyd-George has consistently declined 
to vote supplies. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has 
consistently voted supplies. Whether the Liberal 
Leader has been right or wrong (and he has, at 
any rate, acted on almost universal precedent), he 
did not abandon a single principle in the phrase to 
which Mr. Lloyd-George objected on Tuesday. We 
are glad Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman showed so 
much forbearance in reply, for Mr. Lloyd-George's 
courage and eloquence since the beginning of the 
war have done much for the cause of freedom. Our 
own view, stated in this paper, has been that supplies 
should be voted to repel invasion, but that they should 
have been delayed, as a protest, when the war became 
a war of conquest. Meanwhile the Liberal Party has 
not pledged itself to an indefinite continuance of the 
war, as is apparently believed in some quarters, by 
expressing its readiness to support ‘‘ proper” measures 
for its prosecution. 
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THE MORAL OF THE AMENDMENT. 


HE first encounter of the Session has not taken 
place under the conditions which produce the 
spectacular effects of heroic battlefields. The terms of 
the amendment expressed in the mildest language 
the opposition of Liberals to the Government on the 
supreme issue, which for the time blots out everything 


else in politics. There was an atmosphere of restraint: 


and imprisoned indignation, where men feel bitterly 
and deeply that a policy is wrong, and its fruits are 
ruin. This made the contest rather listless, for there is 
more fire and spirit in the energies of an uncompromis- 
ing Opposition offered by a few men than in a qualified 
resistance in which men join forces from various 
motives. All Liberals will hope that this gentle move- 
ment of censure is only the preliminary to a fierce and 
sustained attack. 

Yet the debate and division have served some use- 
ful purposes. They have shown for one thing that the 
talk of the unifying effects of the Chesterfield speech is 
rather wide of the mark. The Liberal Leader, anxious 
as he has always been to take every step consistent 
with his own honesty for keeping the party together, 
drew up an amendment to which nobody who 
accepted the Chesterfield speech could possibly have 
taken exception. A great many Liberals would 
have preferred a much stronger amendment. Several 
Liberals were unable to vote for an amendment 
which they believed would commit them to voting 
supplies. But none of those Imperialists who have 
hitherto held aloof from criticism of the Govern- 
ment could possibly refuse to support the amend- 
ment if they really agreed with Lord Rosebery’s 
speech. Lord Rosebery stated in so many terms at 
Chesterfield that the Government’s actions had pro- 
longed the war. The amendment said the same 
thing in a muffled phrase. Yet certain of Lord 
Rosebery’s chief supporters—Sir Edward Grey (who 
said at Chesterfield that Lord Rosebery had spoken his 
mind), Mr. Haldane (who only wished the Opposition 
had always been led on the Chesterfield lines), Mr. 
Lawson Walton, Mr. Perks, Mr. Douglas, Mr. Munro- 
Ferguson, Mr. Emmott, Mr. Freeman-Thomas, Mr. 
Tennant, and Mr. Harmsworth—forgot the fact of 
their agreement with Lord Rosebery on Tuesday in 
their haste to show that they have no difference with the 
Government. There is no vote of censure, however 
mild, to which the Liberal Imperialists who could not 
support Mr. Cawley’s amendment could conceivably 
subscribe. When we commented on Sir Edward 
Grey’s speech at Newcastle we remarked that he 
seemed dangerously near believing that an opposition 
ought never to oppose. His action last Monday has 
justified our apprehensions. Even so well-disposed a 
critic of the Liberal Imperialists as the Westminster 
Gasette declares, ‘‘ Provided the party is to take any 
line at all in opposition to the Government we do not 
see what more can be done than has been done to meet 
their views.” The amendment has, at any rate, cleared 
the air. It has shown that Lord Rosebery’s influ- 
ence does not count for very much with his own 
followers. It has shown that Sir Edward Grey and Mr. 
Haldane will not on any South African issue desert the 


Government. And it has shown the Liberal Party that 
the extreme Liberal Imperialists are unable to act with 
the party on any terms, however carefully their feelings 
are humoured and however scrupulously their suscepti- 
bilities are respected. We hope the last effort has been 
made to attract a partnership, which is refused to all 
concessions, by blunting and qualifying the attack of 
the Opposition. 

The debate on the amendment has shown that 
nothing can be expected, in spite of the Chesterfield 
speech, from the Liberal Imperialist right. It has 
shown, too, that the Government’s policy is, as Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Lord Rosebery have 
described it, a policy of extermination. Mr. Chamber- 
lain repudiated the charge formally, but the policy he 
defined is nothing else. For though he admitted that 
the Government would not be deaf to overtures 
from any ‘responsible authority,” he proceeded to 
explain, first of all, that there was no responsible 
authority, and, secondly, that the first thing a Boer 
negotiator would have to do would be to sign 
himself into permanent exile. The August pro- 
clamation cannot be withdrawn because _ the 
British Empire cannot hold those _ irreconcilable 
patriots who still dream dreams and see visions 
of future freedom. It is a bitter climax to Mr. 
Chamberiain’s policy that he has to shut the door 
of the British Empire, which has stood proudly open 
to all races and creeds, on those Boer leaders whose 
only crime, as Mr. Chamberlain admits, is the crime 
of patriotism—the Garibaldis and the Kossuths of a 
South Africa in which our sublime part is to be that of 
a Metternich and the crowned tyrant his master. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s unusual urbanity must not obscure the 
truth that the policy he declared is a policy of endless 
war and subjugation. Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour 
made this clear in the House of Commons. Lord 
Milner has made it clear in South Africa. And the Prime 
Minister of Cape Colony, in a speech which, for some 
extraordinary reason—as Mr. Bryce pointed out in his 
admirable criticism of the Government—has been most 
improperly inserted in a Blue Book, says ‘“ the 
war will come to an end when the last man is 
killed or captured, the last gun taken, and the 
last round of ammunition seized.” We are to make 
peace in South Africa as Prussia made peace in Poland. 
In the same speech the Prime Minister of the Cape 
announces that ‘‘ at least one-half of the white popula- 
tion of the colony is either actually in rebellion or in 
positive sympathy with rebellion.” It isin the policy 
which has produced that state of things that the Liberal 
Imperialists find nothing to blame. Sir Walter 
Hely-Hutchinson states in the same Blue Book, that 
in Cape Colony 156,000 square miles, or a district 
about as large as the Transvaal and Orange River 
Colonies taken together, are ‘‘ more or less occupied by 
theenemy.” It is little wonder that Sir Howard Vincent 
warns us that we must keep 100,000 troops in South 
Africa for five years. Lord Milner may announce the 
millennium for Johannesburg, with her gold mines, 
her thousand tongues, and her loyalists drawn from 
every nation and owing allegiance to none. But for 
South Africa, the South Africa of British and Dutch, 
the prospect disclosed by Mr. Chamberlain’s speech is 
different; for we have laid our hands to a policy 
which, as the Liberal Leader said in his fine reply to 
Mr. Balfour on Tuesday, is foreign to our traditions 
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and our genius and condemned as hopeless by our his- 
tory. It is against that policy that all the energies of 


Liberalism must be pitted. The Liberal policy in 
South Africa is a policy of peace by negotiations. The 
Government’s policy, as interpreted by its responsible 
spokesman no less than by its organs in the Press, is 
peace by subjugation. It was generally understood 
that in accepting Lord Rosebery’s speech Mr. Asquith 
and Sir Edward Grey had identified themselves with 
the policy of the Liberal Party. Tuesday’s division is 
a disillusionment, for it shows that Sir Edward Grey’s 
policy is the policy not of the Liberal Party, but of 
the Government. No one can pretend that he acted 
under provocation; he has definitely and delibe- 
rately, in the most ostentatious and formal manner, 
separated himself from all Liberal criticism of the 
war by refusing to support an amendment which was 
adopted by the common will of the official leaders of 
the partys The Liberal Party, which is _ publicly 
pledged to a definite policy, cannot stand still because 
a few politicians have an inveterate confidence in Mr. 
Chamberlain and Lord Milner. It has a direct duty to 
the nation, for it has to compel the nation to disown a 
policy of unconditional surrender. Those opponents 
of the war who declined to vote for the amendment are 
in a very different category from Sir Edward Grey, for 
they will throw all their energies and spirit into that 
campaign. No one doubts Mr. Shaw’s disposition or 
abilities for that task. The Liberal Party must bring 
to that task the courage which has already re-created 
the energies of Liberalism in the country, and a reso- 
lute spirit which is not tempered by any effort to con- 
ciliate men who have finally shown themselves irrecon- 
cilable. 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF MARTIAL 
LAW. 


- CARE not a scrap for the legal authorities on one 

side or the other,” said Mr. Chamberlain, in 
answer to Sir William Harcourt’s exposure of the 
illegality of martial law, on the first day of the debate 
on the Address. It was quite unnecessary for the 
Colonial Secretary to say that. If he did care, he 
would have found out long ago that there is really 
no conflict of legal authorities in the matter. 
The legal authorities are all on one side—and 
the Lord Chancellor is on the other. Sir William 
Harcourt bravely maintained the constitutional 
position in the face of the constitutional party, both 
as regards martial law and as regards the failure to 
call the Cape Parliament together. But the plain 
truth is that the danger and oppression involved in the 
continuance of martial law are not yet even remotely 
realised by the mass of Englishmen. Partly from want 
of the information which is deliberately withheld from 
him, partly from the habit of accepting ‘‘ military 
necessity” as a universal pass-word, partly from a fear 
of being thought pedantic, partly from the disbelief in 
formal guarantees of liberty which long experience of 
freedom fosters, the serious stay-at-home citizen is 
only too ready to believe that any protest against gross 
illegalities is mere technicality, and that the most 








valuable maxim in the British constitution is ‘* Neces- 
sity knows no law.” No delusion could be more fatal. 
Within the last few days have appeared two articles on 
the subject, each written with high authority and with 
great moderation, which supplement each other and 
together form a complete justification for the protests 
which a small band of loyal subjects have from the 
first raised against martial law. One is an article in 
this month’s Zdinburgh Review; the other is a pam- 
phlet by Mr. Mackarness on Martial Law in the Cape 
Colony during 1got. 

The Zdinburgh reviewer takes as his text the 
‘* Marais Judgment,” and confesses that he regards the 
decision ‘‘ with feelings of the deepest regret.” He 
refuses to be comforted by the belated publication of 
the ‘‘reasons” which actuated such members of the 
Judicial Committee as did not resist the blandishments 
of the Lord Chancellor : 


‘We cannot say that the reasons stated by Lord 
Halsbury remove the difficulty which we have throughout 
feit in understanding thisdecision, It appears to us to dis- 
regard the whole series of authorities which we have 
already quoted, extending over more than two centuries 
and a half, and to sweep away constitutional principles 
and safeguards of the most vital importauce. What the 
Lord Chancellor means by ‘the ordinary rule that where 
actual war is raging the civil courts have no jurisdiction to 
deal with military action,’ in connection with such a case as 
the one under discussion, we confess ourselves at a loss to 
appreciate. 

(Perhaps one explanation of Lord Halsbury’s predi- 
lection for unconstitutional violence may be found in 
the circumstances that in 1870 one of the counsel for 
Governor Eyre was ‘‘H. S. Giffard, Q.C.”) The article 
collects and analyses the chief decisions and dic¢a with 
admirable skill, not omitting anything that can be 
found in any way to support the other view. But the 
conclusion seems to us irresistible. A proclamation 
of martial law is neither more nor less effective than 
a proclamation of polygamy—it alters nothing; any- 
thing that would be illegal if done before the 
proclamation is equally illegal if done after it. Acts 
done under martial law can only be justified if abso- 
lutely essential, in view of the ineffectiveness of the 
ordinary courts, to repress sudden violence and meet 
sudden danger; they must be confined to what is 
immediately necessary; they must aim at repression, 
not punishment ; and they are palpably wrongful if the 
ordinary courts are open and if they involve a usurpa- 
tion of the functions of ordinary law. Such, we 
believe, is the theory which is interwoven into the 
fabric of our constitution ; and when Mr. Chamberlain 
says, as he did on Thursday week, that ‘‘ the suspen- 
sion of the ordinary law is according to the universal 
practice of all countries in such a case,’’ this is poor 
consolation for those of us who have been taught to 
believe that between the British polity and foreign 
systems there was a great gulf fixed, and that our own 
constitution was much to be preferred. 

But if this is the theory of the matter, what of the 
practice ? Mr. Mackarness supplies the answer, so far 
as the Press Censor allows it to be supplied. If we 
limit ourselves to the information that has leaked 
through during the past year, fwenty-‘hree British 
subjects have been sent to execution by military 
courts ; e/even have been sentenced to penal servitude 
for life and transportation ; one hundred and twenty-six 
have been sentenced to penal servitude for life ; uzne to 
penal servitude for twenty years ; and sevenéeen to penal 
servitude for ten years. The fitness of the triumvirate of 
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officers who compose these courts to perform judicial 
duties so foreign to their traming and experience 
‘may be judged by the circumstance that included in 
their range of sentences is ‘‘ transportation ”—a punish- 
ment which has been illegal by English law since 1857! 
And we should very much like to know whether in 
cases where a prisoner was charged with several 
separate felonies he was tried on all charges at once? 
It would certainly appear so; and yet even the miser- 
able couple at the Old Bailey who have lately provided 
newspapers of a certain class with so unique an oppor- 
tunity for unsavoury reports, were entitled to the 
privilege of being arraigned on one indictment at 
atime. Mr. Chamberlain declared on Monday that “in 
South Africa nobody has been shot for treason” —a 
statement which moved Mr. Arthur Elliott to declare 
his satisfaction that no man had been executed in 
South Africa for treason or rebellion. Mr. Chamberlain, 
however, said ‘‘shot”; he did not say ‘‘ executed.” 
Was not one of the charges against Coetzee, who was 
tried at Dordrecht on June 24, 1901, high treason ? 
Coetzee was hanged three weeks later. (Thirty 
unoffending inhabitants of Cradock who were com- 
pelled to witness the scene will no doubt bear Mr. 
Chamberlain out that he was not shot.) Was not 
Marais hanged for high treason at Middelburg ? Lotter 
was also hanged at Middelburg, and as the whole 
point in his case was his nationality—he asserting 
that he was a Free Stater, and the prosecu- 
tion establishing to the court's satisfaction the 
contrary by a voters’ list containing a “Lotter” 
with different Christian names! —it is obvious 
that the essence of his offence was a breach of allegiance. 
On the facts, so far as they are allowed to be disclosed, 
it is very difficult to understand how Mr. Chamberlain 
can have*made this statement. He cannot, of course, 
have intended a mere quibble ; and it is much to be 
hoped, by every friend of future peace in South Africa, 
that it can be in some way justified. 





THE IDEA OF AN ACADEMY. 


T seems we are soon to have a British Academy 
‘for the promotion of historical, philosophical 

and philological studies.”” A nucleus of fellows, about 
fifty persons more or less eminent as_ scholars, 
historians or philosophers, has been formed already ; 
they have asked the King for a charter; and their 
petition has been referred to a committee of Privy 
Councillors. Something of the kind had often been 
thought of, but it might have been long before a 
definite scheme was brought forward if it had not 
appeared urgent that British learning should be repre- 
sented by some other authoritative body besides the 
Royal Society among the Academies of the world, 
which are to hold their second Congress in London 
two years hence. Natural science is the province 
of the Royal Society, which has flourished ever 
since the time of King Charles I., became really 
illustrious in Europe about the middle of the last reign, 
and even now, when the prestige of membership is 


notoriously cheapened, assembles at Burlington House 
all the distinguished men of science in the kingdom, 
and a few others. But this new international associa- 
tion brings together not only physicists and mathe- 
maticians, but the members of other representative 
corporations whose business is with erudition and 
speculation and literature. It is felt that, if the foreign 
Academies are to be met on equal terms, the Royal 
Society must be supplemented by an institution which 
shall exercise a similar influence over liberal studies in 
this country. 

Some of the newspapers, while welcoming this 
important decision as “a step in the right direction,” 
regret that the scheme of the proposed British Academy 
should exclude the arbitrament of taste and the encou- 
ragement of pure literature. Their notion of an Academy 
is a body like the oldest and most famous of the five 
academies which now compose the French National 
Institute, the pattern on which most of the literary 
academies of Europe have been modelled. A *‘ British 
Academy for the promotion of historical, philosophical, 
and philological studies ” corresponds, at most, to the 
‘** Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres” and the 
“ Académie de Sciences Morales et Politiques,” taken 
together. Why—for we have the equivalent of a 
Scientific Academy already, and an Academy of Fine 
Arts which only wants the adoption of a few musicians 
to be as comprehensive as its name—why should not a 
whole Institute be founded while we are about it, and 
the title of English Academy be given, pur excellence, 
to a parliament of our best poets, novelists, play- 
wrights and other men of letters ? 

Probably most of our readers know Matthew 
Arnold’s memorable discussion of the question whether 
it would be a good thing to have an English Academy. 
The bias of his mind made him sensitive to the need and 
the value of intellectual standards and _ intellectual 
authority ; he was too familiar with the traditions both 
of English letters and of English society to speak 
hopefully of such an experiment. But we are not 
sure that Arnold quite did justice to some of the most 
practical advantages, or to some of the most formid- 
able objections to the foundation of an English 
Academy. An Academy, in the modern sense has at 
once honorific, representative, and practical functions 
to discharge. The promoters of the present scheme 
(though the immediate occasion of their action has its 
representative character in view) show that they 
expect practical results from the new corporation by 
the very terms of its title. . And it is easy, at least, to 
imagine many ways in which a learned institution with 
a limited and special scope can hardly fail to stimulate 
intellectual activity, such as the publication of important 
books of reference, the offer of prizes for research, and 
the exercise of a salutary influence upon the Board 
of Education. But when we talk about the French 
Academy we usually neglect its most conspicuous merit 
and the original object of its founder. Now, the 
French Academy, at any given time since its estabiish- 
ment, has always included among its forty members a 
certain proportion of writers who had not only won 
distinction, but deserved it; and yet everyone knows 
that it has excluded, or failed to attract, a good many 
writers of genius. It may claim, on the whole, to have 
consistently upheld a certain standard of refinement and 
competency. Yet its vague ‘‘ sovereignty of taste and 
tone” has been perpetually disputed. But its services 
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to the French language are solid and indisputable. 
The cultivation of the language, the ascertainment and 
illustration of good usage, pure idiom, and urbanity of 
speech and writing, were the objects especially set 
before it by Richelieu when he founded the French 
Academy on the model of the still older ‘‘ Accademia 
della Crusca”—the great Florentine Academy which 
still flourishes, and can point to its last edition of the 
Vocabulary as one of the great modern dictionaries of 
the world. It is not merely by its grammar and its 
dictionary that the French Academy has deserved well 
of the French language. The orations delivered at its 
public ceremonies are generally models of verbal 
propriety if of nothing else; seldom has the Palais 
Mazarin been opened to slipshod or fantastic or 
offensive writers ; the very existence of such a body 
has accustomed people to the notion of a standard of 
right and wrong in word and phrase, and its compo- 
sition (academicians not being often young men) makes 
it a conservative force, a valuable guarantee of literary 
continuity. 

Certainly such a guardianship might be as usefully 
exercised over English as over French ; and it ought 
not to be entrusted to the philologers (who seem to be 
adequately represented in the British Academy just 
formed), but to the men of letters. We still want, or, 
rather, we want more than ever, a first-rate standard dic- 
tionary of the English tongue, a dictionary which shall 
legislate and not merely record, and which scholars who 
are only scholars, for whom abuses of language are at 
least as interesting as good usage, are manifestly less 
weil qualified to compile than writers whose own works 
may be assumed to illustrate the norma loquend?. A 
good grammar of modern English is, if possible, a more 
crying need than a good standard dictionary. And if 
these practical uses of an English Academy for the 
promotion of literature do not suffice, Fénelon’s letter 
proposing “occupations” for the French Academy 
might be referred to for apt suggestions. 

But the world at large is more interested in the 
representative and honorific functions of academies ; 
and those who urge as well as those who deprecate 
the introduction of something like the French Academy 
here are thinking mostly of a body which would be 
recognised at home and abroad as ‘‘a sovereign organ 
of the highest literary opinion” of the country, and 
which would have authority to crown by its suffrages 
the careers of successful men of letters. Matthew 
Arnold based his reluctant disapproval of such an ex- 
periment on a persuasion that 

“the very same faults—the want of  sensitiveness of 
intellectual conscience, the disbelief in right reason, the dis- 
like of authority—which have hindered our having an 
Academy and have worked injuriously in our literature, 
would also hinder us from making our Academy, if we 
established it, one which would really correct them.” 

He anticipated that such a body would begin by 
including ‘‘everything which is influential, accom- 
plished, and distinguished,” and would end by sub- 
mitting to an invasion of sheer barbarians imposed by 
a turbulent Press. We must say that the danger we 
Should be inclined to fear for an English Academy is 
almost the opposite. We fear that the public, if once 
it accepted the new institution at all, would take its 
authority too seriously. In matters of taste it is hard 
to say whether our national bent is rather towards 
anarchism or an oligarchy. Much as we dislike 
dogmatism and adore eccentricity, we have a way of 


taking absurd pretensions quite seriously, and of attri- 
buting a mysterious virtue to initials when they follow 
a name. It is not at all certain that an English 
Academy would be less representative, more capri- 
ciously or more indulgently selected than the 
French, though it must be owned we have a genius 
for irrelevance and a habit of turning all sorts of insti- 
tutions into clubs, which might very possibly produce 
something like Voltaire’s witty caricature—‘‘a body 
into which lords and placemen, prelates and lawyers, 
doctors and geometricians, and even men of letters are 
admitted.” But an ill-recruited Academy would be a 
far more serious matter in England than in France; we 
doubt if English people could perceive any grave defect 
in its composition and still see any good in it. The 
Latin way of depreciating and discounting all authority 
while insisting on its necessity—of accepting authority 
as anecessary condition of rebellion—is not ours; and 
probably that portion of the English public which dis- 
covered that an English Academy was not composed of 
the best forty writers in the United Kingdom and the 
colonies would refuse to believe that there was any 
value, as a focus of cultivated opinion or as a guardian 
of the language, in such an institution. 





THE CITATION OF SIR ROBERT GIFFEN, 
I1.—Tuwe TAXATION OF CORN, 


“The duty on corn, the taxes on locomotion, not a few of 
the stamp duties, the fire-insurance tax, the tea and sugar 
duties, are all burdens whose abolition would benefit the 
country and for the most part put money directly into the 
pockets of the poor.”—Giffen, “ Essays in Finance” (1868), 


Y a simple juxtaposition of the sentence above 
B quoted and of the propusals now put forward 
by Sir Robert Giffen in the Zzmes I showed last week 
that the remissions of taxation in 1869 and _ the 
following years, ‘the wanton sacrifices of revenue” 
upon which he now wishes to go back, were actually 
recommended by himself to the new Government of 
Mr. Gladstone in 1868, and reaffirmed with approval in 
a republication of 1880. Possibly Sir Robert Giffen’s 
present backers will defend his conversion from free trade 
to protection by a reference to the conversion of Sir 
Robert Peel from protection to free trade. But the incon- 
sistency which abandons darkness is no apology for 
the inconsistency which abandons light ; and there 
is surely some difference between a man of science 
and a politician. No intelligent disciple would 
have thrown over the law of gravitation or the theory 
of evolution if Newton or Darwin had lived to recant 
in the columns of the Zzmes. It will be deplorable 
indeed if the nation is to abandon a sound and 
scientific system of finance, discovered and founded 
by the genius of Adam Smith, built up by the 
patient skill of Huskisson and Peel and Gladstone, 
confirmed by a consequential period of prosperity 
unexampled in the history of commerce, because 
forsooth one of its supporters has lost faith. 
We all value Sir Robert Giffen’s services as a 
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statistician and civil servant ; but if authority is to be 
claimed for his recent letters in the 7ymes, we are en- 
titled to remind ourselves that that authority proceeds 
from a reputation and a career which he could not 
possibly have enjoyed had the medieval doctrines he 
now professes been expressed in 1868 instead of in 1902. 
But let us take his new suggestions seriatim. I will 
begin this week with his proposal to restore the 
old protective duties upon corn and grain—the staple 
food of the nation. In the Zimes of January 9I find 
a letter from Sir Robert Giffen proposing that a duty 
of a shilling per quarter should be imposed upon 
grain, to which the following observation is attached : 
‘*No taxpayer that one has heard of ever recognised 
himself as better off by the repeal of the shilling 
a quarter on corn.” Sir Robert Giffen cannot, of 
course, deny that the price of corn is, and has been 
ever since 1869, one shilling and some pence less per 
quarter in Great Britain than it would have been had the 
duty been maintained. But no bread-eater, or rather no 
bread-eater Sir Robert ever heard of, has recognised 
—what? The benefit of cheaper bread? No. What 
the particular bread-eaters whom Sir Robert has 
questioned fail to recognise is that part of the cheap- 
ness of bread in Great Britain is due to the repeal by 
Mr. Lowe of the shilling duty in 1869. That repeal, 
which Mr. Robert Giffen advised in 1868, was effected 
in the following year. It conferred the benefit he 
predicted. It has, as he said, ‘‘ put money directly into 
the pockets of the poor.” But these solid advantages 
are overborne and vitiated because within the area of 
Sir Robert Giffen’s observation no taxpayer has asso- 
ciated the benefit with the repeal. The shilling duty 
should therefore, it seems, be restored, because if the 
taxpayer did not connect cheaper bread with the repeal, 
he will not connect dearer bread with the revival of the 
tax. 

I hope, indeed I feel sure, that every one of my 
readers will see for himself that this argument for re- 
viving the tax is immoral and invalid. True charity 
vaunteth not herself. Fraud is not venial because it 
is unobserved. But I must further point out, in order 
to show the full extent of Sir Robert’s deviation from 
the principles of the science which he once studied and 
adorned, that this argument of his is not merely as 
worthless as it appears to be, but in a strictly economic 
sense unfavourable to his proposal. For it offends 
against the second of Adam Smith’s famous canons 
of taxation : 

“The tax which each individual is bound to pay ought to 
be certain and not arbitrary. The time of payment, the 
manner of payment, the quantity to be paid, ought all to be 
clear and plain to the contributor and to every other 
person.” 

Sir Robert Giffen says: ‘‘ Let us impose a shilling 
duty upon grain just because its effect in raising the 
price of bread will not be clear and plain to the con- 
tributor.” How evidently wrong this is! Repre- 
sentative democracy can find no better safeguard thana 
system of taxation which brings home plainly and directly 
to each citizen his contribution to and responsibility for 
the common expenditure. Sir Robert Giffen’s new 
maxim of taxation would destroy public thrift and 
efficiency. 

But when we turn from a Machiavellian recom- 
mendation of the duty to the duty itself, our argument 
is immensely strengthened ; for on appealing again to 


the four great canons of taxation, we find that of the 
remaining three, two cannot be squared with the pro- 
posed duty. Take the first and most important of all: 


* The subjects of every State ought to contribute towards 
the support of the Government as nearly as possible in 
proportion to their respective abilities ; that is, in proportion 
to the revenue which they respectively enjoy under the 
protection of the State.” 


If, then, a tax upon corn is permissible, the richer the 
man the more bread he should eat. But this, as we 
know, is the reverse of the case. The rule is that, until 
you get down to starvation point, the smaller a man’s 
income the more bread does he eat. So that a corn 
duty is a poll tax graduated against the poor—odious, 
unjust, and a blasphemous commentary on the Chris- 
tian’s daily prayer. ‘‘ This most ruinous of all taxes,” 
Adam Smith calls it, and reminds us of Cicero’s saying 
that ‘‘there is nothing so absurd which has not some- 
times been asserted by some philosophers.” 

By the fourth canon of taxation ‘‘every tax 
ought to be so contrived as both to take out and 
to keep out of the pockets of the people as little as pos- 
sible over and above what it brings into the public 
treasury of the State.” Against this maxim every one 
of Sir Robert Giffen’s new taxes offends. Each of the 
three—the duty on grain, on timber, and on petroleuam— 
is a small duty which would cause a maximum of 
inconvenience, delay, embarrassment, and loss to 
shippers and importing merchants engaged in the 
three trades, and would yield but a small revenue to the 
State. There are, moreover, three other disadvantages 
attaching to a small duty, which should be kept clearly 
in view : 

1. The disproportionate cost of collection. 

2. The loss and embarrassment to traders caused 
by the transference of an article of commerce from the 
free to the dutiable list. 

3. The loss to the whole body of consumers, be- 
cause the addition to prices must be considerably larger 
than the revenue which actually flows into the coffers 
of the State. 


Our last objection has still greater force in a case 
like the proposed tax on grain, which is not only small, 
but protective. Let us consider this, in conclusion, a 
little more closely. First, if a duty of one shilling per 
quarter be imposed, the price of grain throughout Great 
Britain will be raised in consequence of the delay and 
expenses of Customs by more than a shilling—say, by 
fifteenpence. But if the duty were five shillings, the 
addition to price from these causes would still be three- 
pence ; and if the addition to the cost of the Customs 
establishment is £100,000 for a duty of one shilling, it 
remains the same for a duty of five shillings. Thus, 
supposing the produce of a shilling duty on grain to be 

2,000,000, 
the loss to British consumers as consumers is 
2,500,000. 
Subtract £100,000 for Customs, and the net produce of 
the tax is £1,900,000 ; so that the National Exchequer 
only gets }% of the loss it causes to the nation. But 
the case is made much worse when we call in the 
second consideration. For the £2,000,000 is only 
raised on imported grain—say, for the sake of 
argument and convenience (only a rough estimate 
is possible, and I am not prepared to make it now), on 
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one half of the whole amount of grain consumed by the 
inhabitants and cattle of the United Kingdom. But the 
price of the grain produced at home is raised simul- 
taneously. Therefore 1% ofthe loss caused by the tax 
to the consumers of the United Kingdom flows into 
the Exchequer. The ‘registration duty” on grain 
is therefore not only once but twice and thrice con- 
demned on purely scientific grounds. 


F. W. ii. 





THE REFORM OF THE CAMPS, 


R. CHAMBERLAIN is an efficient adminis- 
M trator, but a most reckless speaker. The 
Blue Book published a week ago reveals him urgently 
pressing reforms, great and small, on the slow-going 
authorities responsible for the concentration camps. 
None know better than he how glaring the evil is and 
how urgent the need for remedy. Yet on Monday he 
made a speech in defence of the whole system which 
might have been taken for a 7ymes leader. He repro- 
duced as facts the old wholly unproven allegations 
that the normal mortality among Boer children 
is high, and—such is the level of ignorance to which 
men can now descend in serious debate with impunity 
adduced the low rate of increase among the Boers in 
proof of his assertion. The Boer population of South 
Africa has multiplied itself by twenty in the last century, 
and it was shown only the other day that the recent 
increase of the Free State was materially greater than 
that of Great Britain. Mr. Chamberlain went out of 
his way to attack Miss Hobhouse, whose suggestions 
he is tardily enforcing, declaring that everyone but 
her had had a good word for those in charge 
of the camps. If Mr. Chamberlain would take 
the trouble to read Miss Hobhouse’s report, he 
would find that she had many a good word for 
the administrators, but utterly condemned the system. 
But the most extraordinary part of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s apology was his triumphant reference to 
the new excuse for concentration, Hitherto we have 
always been told that the camps were formed to save 
the lives of starving women and children. They were 
represented as a piece of unheard-of philanthropy, 
which, through pure mischance, had cost the lives of 
some 12,000 children. But in the new Blue Book quite 
a different light is thrown on their origin. They now 
appear as a punitive measure. The point is so serious 
that we quote in full the passage bearing on it from 
Lord Kitchener's despatch of December 6, 1go1. After 
referring to the punitive measures taken by the Boer 
authorities against those who had deserted their cause, 
he goes on: 

“T took occasion at my interview with Commandant- 
General Louis Botha to bring this matter before him, and I 
told him that if he continued such acts I should be forced to 
bring in all women and children and as much property as 
possible to protect them from the acts of his burghers, [ further 
inquired if he wouldagree to spare the farms and families 


of neutral or surrendered burghers, in which case I expressed 
my willingness to leave undisturbed the farms and families 


of burghers who were on commando, provided they did not 
actively assist their relatives. The Commandant-General 
emphatically refused even to consider any such arrangement, 
He said, ‘I am entitled by law to force every man to join 
and if they do not-do so to confiscate their property and 
leave their families on the veld.’ I asked him what course I 
could pursue to protect surrendered burghers and their 
families, and he then said, ‘The only thing you can do is to 
send them out of the country, as if I catch them they must 
suffer.’ After this there was nothing more to be said, and, as 
military operations do not permit of the protection of indi- 
viduals, I had practically no choice but to continue my 
system of sweeping inhabitants of certain areas into the 
protection of our lines. My decision was conveyed to the 
Commandant-General in my official letter dated Pretoria, 
April 16, 1901, from which the following is an extract: ‘As 
| informed your Honour at Middelburg, owing to the irre- 
gular manner in which you have conducted and continue to 
conduct hostilities, by forcing unwilling and peaceful inhabi- 
tants to join your;commandoes, a proceeding tota'ly unautho- 
rised by the recognised customs of war, I have no other 
course open to me, and am forced to take the very unplea- 
sant and repugnant steps of bringing in the women and 
children. I have the greatest sympathy for the sufferings 
of these poor people, which I have done my best to alleviate, 
and it is a matter of surprise to me and to the whole civilised 
world that your Honour considers yourself justified in still 
causing so much suffering to the people of the Transvaal by 
carrying on a hopeless and useless struggle.” 


Far from seeing how damaging this admission is, Mr. 
Chamberlain positively takes credit for it. He does not 
seem to see that while Botha was claiming the right to 
punish deserters, Lord Kitchener’s reply was to punish 
the wives and children of non-combatants whom every 
civilised invader is bound to protect. Botha’s action 
may have been harsh, but no one would contest his 
right to use very strong means to punish desertion. 
The root of the mischief was that, owing to the mis- 
calculation on which the entire campaign has been 
founded, Lord Kitchener was not in a position to 
protect those who had come over to our side. 
Accordingly he seeks to save them by ‘‘ concentrating ” 
the wives and families of burghers who are still 
fighting—a retribution which has cost 16,000 lives. 

If further evidence were required of the punitive 
character of the camps it would be found on p. 47 of 
this new Blue Book, where we read an order issued to 
camp superintendents to release the families of burghers 
who are actively assisting the Government from the 
camps, and to allow them to live in the towns. 


“Tf there is not accommodation for them,” the circular 
goes on, ‘‘such should be made by transferring to burgher 
camps the families of burghers still on commando from 
houses in towns and giving the houses to the families 
referred to above.” 


This is as bad as the old discrimination of rations. 
Women and children whose only offence is that their 
husbands and fathers continue fighting for their country 
are turned out of house and home to make room for 
those who have yielded to the conqueror, and are 
packed off into camps where they have every chance of 
exposure to disease and death. Much has been said 
against the phrase ‘‘ methods of barbarism,” but we 
understand the distinguishing mark of civilised war to 
be that it does not allow the punishment of individuals, 
either in person or property for fighting under the 
hostile Government. Barbarism does admit of such 
punishment. That of which we read is therefore 
barbarism, not civilisation. 

To turn to the administration of the camps, 
the previous Blue Books showed that the terrible 
mortality was traceable to epidemics coming upon a 
population which was underfed, improperly clothed, 
insufficiently sheltered, overcrowded, and in every way 
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inadequately supplied with the necessaries for health. 
But in the former Blue Books this was hardly admitted 
in so many words, and attempts were made to throw 
on the Boers the blame for their own deaths. In the 
present Blue Book there is a charze of tone. We 
have Lord Milner admitting that ‘‘ with the amount 
of trucks at our disposal on the railway lines we 
have had the greatest difficulty in br: ging up 
absolute primary necessities” (the italics are Lord 
Milner’s). Precisely. This is what Miss Hobhouse 
found. Yet for finding a deficiency in absolute 
primary necessities she was howled at as a traitor 
or derided for demanding fanciful luxuries. We now 
have it on the High Commissioner’s own showing that 
it was no question of luxuries or of comforts, but of 
absolute primary necessities. The point seems to have 
been borne in on him by Mrs. Fawcett’s Commission. 
We are not given the text of their report, which 
the prophets foretell is to be favourable to the 
concentration system. We hardly know’ what 
‘* favourable’ means in these days. Possibly they will 
praise the system because it has only cost 16,000 lives 
in the last seven months instead of 32,000 who might 
have perished if the camps had been still worse. 
Words change their meaning so much in war time that 
one ceases to be surprised at those who admit failure 
in every detail, and claim a success as the general 
result. But nothing can get over the admission which 
the Commission have already made. Their reports, 
writes Lord Kitchener, ‘‘ point to inadequacy, in many, 
or all, of the camps, in the following important par- 
ticulars : 


“1, The food, even when sufficient in quantity, is wanting 
in variety. This is specially hurtful in the case of young 
children who are recovering from disease. . 

The supply of tents, though adequate for immediate 
w m4 leaves no reserve, and more hospital tents are 
wanted. Moreover, there is scarcely any flooring for the 
tents to prevent people, in the absence of bedsteads, from 
having to sleep on the ground. 

‘3. Scarcity of fuel. This is not by any means universal, 
but certain serious cases are pointed out. 

‘*4, Inadequate supply of boilers for boiling water and 
disinfecting clothing and bedding. 

‘5. Want of fresh clothing, eopecially underclothing.’ 


All these are precisely the points of which Miss 
Hobhouse complained. They are illustrated abundantly 
in detail in the earlier Blue Books, but here at length 
we have them all brought together, and made the basis 
of official recommendations. 

What is being done in the way of reform? First 
of all, it is clear that, as the result of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
vigorous initiative, there is a general ‘‘ speeding up” 
of the machinery. Three camp superintendents were 
dismissed, including, we are glad to see, one who has 
made himself unenviably conspicuous by a form of 
punishment savouring of the filthy ingenuity of an 
Oriental. Dismissal in his case seems an inadequate 
penalty. While the most inefficient administrators are 
thus weeded out, the old bad maxims of economy 
are given up, and no doubt the supplies are 
improved all round. The more drastic changes pro- 
ceed slowly. Some six or seven thousand people 
have been drafted into Natal, but in spite of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s objections, the majority of them have 
been concentrated at Merebank, and this, we fear, 
accounts for the heavy rise in the Natal death rate. 
New camps are being pushed on in Cape Colony, 
and about one-fifth of the present population are 


in the end to be removed. Some of the worst 
camps are to be moved bodily. Middelburg, for 
instance, is being transferred to a new site, where, 
we read, the graves are already dug. This camp 
along with others that have been persistently bad is 
being thinned out. Small improvements of this kind 
have reduced the general mortality in the camps to 
something not greatly in excess of the rate which 
obtained in Bombay during the plague. But the real 
hope of future improvement comes from the fact 
that the concentration is virtually stopped. Lord 
Kitchener wrote on December 6 that his column 
commanders had orders to leave those who are 
still out alone, ‘‘ unless it is clear that they must 
starve.” He says that there are large numbers 
still out either in Boer camps or on their farms, and a 
rough calculation from the population of the Republics 
and the numbers in the camps would suggest that these 
amount to about 60,000. If the concentration is stopped 
it will undoubtedly be easier to get the administration 
of the camps into proper order. At least half of the 
past mischief has been due to the constant influx of 
fresh people, an influx which has upset the organisa- 
tion of supplies and has propagated and perpetuated 
the epidemics. What is now wanted is a thinning out 
ofthe camps. Wherever possible the people should be 
allowed to go back to their farms and villages and 
others should be boarded out in Cape Colony. We are 
particularly glad to see that Mr. Chamberlain has taken 
up this last suggestion. It is not merely the improve- 
ment of the camps that is required. The whole bad 
work of concentration must be as far as_ possible 
undone. 


SENSATIONALISM AND A CYPHER.* 
Il. 


N a previous article I drew attention to the general 
| spirit in which the Bazonian question must be 
approached. That spirit involves the possession of a 
thing which is scarcely comprehended in America, the 
instinct of culture which does not consist merely in 
knowing the facts, but in being able to imagine the 
truth. The Baconians imagine a vain thing, because 
they believe in facts. Their historical faculty is 
a rule of three; the real historical faculty is a 
great deal more like an ear for music. One 
of the matters, for example, which is most power- 
fully concerned in the Bacon-Shakespeare question, is 
the question of literary style, a thing as illogical as the 
bouquet of a bottle of wine. It is the thing, in short, 
which makes us quite certain that the sentence quoted 
in The Tragedy of Sir Francis Bacon from his secret 
narrative, ‘‘The Queen looked pale from want of rest, 
but was calm and compos’d,” was never written by an 
Elizabethan. Having explained the essentials of the 
method as they appear to me, I now come to the study 
of the mass of the Baconian details. They are set forth 
in a kind of resumé of various Baconian theories in 
The Tragedy of Sir Francis Bacon, by Harold Bayley 
(Grant neuen The work is an astonishing example 


* THE TRAGEDY oF SIR FRANCIS Bacon, By Harold Bayley. 
London: Grant Richards, 
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of this faculty of putting out the fire of truth with the 
fuel of information. Mr. Bayley has collected with 
creditable industry an enormous number of fragmentary 
facts and rumours. He has looked at the water-marks 
in the paper used by Rosicrucians and Jacobean drama- 
tists. He has examined the tail-pieces and orna- 
mental borders of German and Belgian printers. He 
has gone through the works of Bacon and Shakespeare 
and a hundred others, picking out parallel words and 
allusions, but all the time he is completely incapable 
of realising the great and glaring truism which 
lies at the back of the whole question, the simple 
truism that a million times naught is naught. He does 
not see, that is, that though a million coincidences, 
each of which by itself has a slight value, may make 
up a probability, yet a million coincidences, each of 
which has no value in itself, make up nothing at all. 
What are the sort of coincidences upon which Mr. 
Bayley relies ? The water-mark used in some book is 
the design of a bunch of grapes. Bacon says, in the 
Novum Organum: ‘1 pledge mankind in liquor 
pressed from countless grapes.”” Another water-mark 
represents a seal. Somebody said about Bacon that 
he became Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of England and 
of the great seal of nature. The rose and the lily were 
symbols used by the Rosicrucians ; there are a great many 
allusions to roses and liliesin Shakespeare. A common 
printer’s border consists of acorns. Bacon somewhere 
alludes to his fame growing like an oak tree. Does 
not Mr. Bayley see that no conceivable number of 
coincidences of this kind would make an account more 
probable or even more possible? Anyone in any age 
might talk about clusters of grapes or design clusters 
of grapes; anyone might make an ornament out of 
acorns ; anyone might talk about growing like a tree. 
1 look down at my own floor and see the Greek key 
pattern round the oilcloth, but it does not convince me 
that I am destined to open the doors of Hellenic mystery. 
Mr. Bayley undoubtedly produces a vast number of these 
parallels, but they all amount to nothing. In my previous 
article I took for the sake of argument the imaginary 
case of Lord Rosebery and Mr. W. B. Yeats. Does 
not Mr. Bayley see that to point out one genuine 
coincidence, as that Lord Rosebery paid secret cheques 
to Mr. Yeats, might indicate something, but to say that 
they both walked down Piccadilly, that they both 
admired Burne-Jones, that they both alluded more than 
once to the Irish question, in short that they both did 
a million things that are done by a million other people, 
does not approach even to having the faintest value or 
significance. This, then, is the first thing to be said to 
the Baconian spirit, that it does not know how to add 
up a column of naughts. 

The second thing to be said is rather more curious. 
If there is a cypher in the Shakespearean plays, it 
ought presumably to be a definite and unmistakable 
thing. It may be difficult to find, but when you have 
found it you have got it. But the extraordinary thing 
is that Mr. Bayley and most other Baconians talk 
about the Baconian cypher as they might talk about 
‘a touch of pathos ” in Hood's poetry, or ‘‘ a flavour 
of cynicism ” in Thackeray’s novels, as if it were a 
thing one became faintly conscious of and suspected, 
without being able to point it out. If anyone thinks 
this unfair, let him notice the strange way in 
which Mr. Bayley talks about previous Baconian works. 
‘“‘In 1888 Mr. Ignatius Donelly claimed to have 
discovered a cypher story in the first folio of Shake- 
Speare’s plays. In his much abused but little read and 
less refuted book, The Great Cryplogram, he endea- 
voured to convince the world of the truth of his theory. 
Partly by reason of the complexity of his system, the 
full details of which he did not reveal, and partly owing 
to the fact that he did not produce any definite assertion 
of authorship, but appeared to have stumbled into the 
midst of a lengthy narrative, the world was not con- 
vinced, and Mr. Donelly was greeted with Rabelaisian 





laughter. He has since gone to the grave unwept, 
unhonoured, and unsung, and his secret has pre- 
sumably died with him. The work of this writer was 
marred by many extravagant inferences, but Zhe Great 
Cryptogram is nevertheless a damning indictment 
which has not yet been answered.” Again, on the second 
Baconian demonstration, ‘‘Dr. Owen gave scarcely 
more than a hint of how his alleged cypher worked.” 
The brain reels at all this. Why do none of the cypherists 
seem to be sure what the cypher is or where it 
is? A man publishes a huge book to prove that there 
is a cryptogram, and his secret dies with him. Another 
man devotes another huge book to giving ‘‘ scarcely 
more than a hint” of it. Are these works really so 
impenetrable that no one knows whether they all 
revealed the same cypher or different cyphers? If they 
pointed to the same cypher it seems odd that Mr. 
Bayley does not mention it. If their cyphers were 
different we can only conclude that the great heart of 
America is passionately bent on finding a cypher in 
Shakespeare—anyhow, anywhere, and of any kind. 

Finally, there is one thing to be said about a more 
serious matter. In the chapter called ‘‘ Mr. William 
Shakespeare” the author has an extraordinary theory 
that Shakespeare could not have been the author of the 
works under discussion because those works rise to the 
heights of mental purity, and the little we know of 
Shakespeare’s life would seem to indicate that it 
was a coarse and possibly a riotous one.  ‘*‘ Public 
Opinion,” he says solemnly, ‘‘asks us to believe 
that this divine stream of song, history, and _philo- 
sophy sprang from so nasty and beastly a source.” 
There is not much to be said about an argument 
exhibiting so strange an ignorance of human nature. 
The argument could equally be used to prove that 
Leonardo da Vinci could not paint, that Mirabeau 
could not speak, and that Burns’s poems were written 
by the parson of his parish. But surely there is no 
need to say this to the Baconians. They should be the 
last people in the world to doubt the possibility of the 
conjunction of genius with depravity. They trace 
their sublime stream of song to a corrupt judge, 
a treacherous friend, a vulgar syccphant, a man 
of tawdry aims, of cowardly temper, of public 
and disgraceful end. He killed his benefactor for hire, 
and the Baconians would improve this and say that he 
killed his brother. We know little of Shakespeare’s 
vices, but he might have been a scarecrow of profligacy 
and remained a man worthier to create Portia than the 
Lord Verulam whom all history knows. The matter 
is a matter of evidence, and sentiment has little concern 
with it. But if we did cherish an emotion in the 
matter it would certainly be a hope that ‘‘ the divine 
stream of song” might not be traced to ‘‘ so nasty and 
beastly a source” as Francis Bacon. 

G. K. C. 





THE STAMPING-OUT OF CONSUMPTION. 


ELOW the troubled surface of those affairs that 

are called, to the exclusion of others, national, 

there is always going on, in our wonderful time, a 
conscious movement as powerful, as certain, and as 
constantly progressive as life itself. It is the advance 
of medical science, the craft of healing, that has pressed 
on steadily from point to point since first men got 
understanding. There are no breaks in its history, as 
there are in those of peoples or of civilisations. It has 
developed like, to take a small thing, a national army, 
which keeps through all political changes a_ spirit 
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and a tradition of its own for the effecting of 
one clear human purpose. As closely and defi- 


nitely as war is bent upon interfering with life, 
medicine is bent upon protecting it, and always has 
been. Things were saidtwo thousand years ago which 
are cardinal truths of the science to-day, after all the 
ages of frantic and unmentionable treatment of the sick 
through which the world has passed. 

At this moment consumption is in the air. Ina 
literal and bacteriological sense it has always been so, 
since the dark and unknown hour when the father of all 
tubercles came into being. Speaking metaphorically, 
it has been so since the King came forward as a leader 
in the campaign against tubercular disease ; and His 
Majesty’s recent resolve to apply Sir Ernest Cassel’s 
splendid gift to the carrying on of thewar has heightened 
public interest in the subject. No circumstance, in 
this country, was more likely to draw general 
attention to the matter than this wise and _ public- 
spirited acticn of the King’s. In America it was an 
active newspaper campaign which brought about great 
results in this field; greater results, on paper at least, 
than any we have yet in sight. With us, however, a 
very solid basis has been laid in the past year, upon 
which a valuable structure is rising now. The meeting 
of the British Congress on Tuberculosis, held in London 
last July, must have important results ; it stated its 
problem clearly, and no less clearly demonstrated the 
solution of it. The application in our community of 
the principles then laid down is the task of the hour, 
and with the head of the Government lending his 
earnest aid, there is good hope of its being discharged. 

The report of the Congress is not yet given to us. 
But anyone who would follow in outline the proceed- 
ings, and grasp the sense of the papers read, may turn 
to a little book by Mr. Dennis Vinrace, called Zhe 
War Against Consumption, lately published, which 
gives a very clear account of what was said, and of the 
conclusions arrived at. As a meeting of experts the 
Congress was of first-rate importance. It had, too, 
what medical gatherings have not always, a ‘‘ sensa- 
tional” moment, when Koch announced his new belief 
that human and bovine tuberculosis are totally distinct, 
and that the beast’s disease cannot be communicated 
to mankind-—-a theory which, if it can be proved, 
will remove all the terror of tuberculous milk and 
meat which has led to such stringent precautions, 
and considerably simplify the work of fighting con- 
sumption. 

One conviction was universally expressed at the 
Congress. The best hope, so said the experts, of 
stamping-out consumption is to be found in the 
spreading abroad of knowledge through all classes. 
The causes of the disease should be commonly known, 
and the means of preventing and combating it. In the 
Opinion of every qualified student of the problem, the 
saturating of the nation with these facts should be 
the main object of the campaign, for the nature of the 
danger is such that, without the co-operation of the 
people themselves, the stamping-out of the disease is 
tiot to be hoped for. 

Consumption, or phthisis, or tuberculosis, is one of 
the most active agents of death known. The full 
extent of its ravages cannot be ascertained, because in 
the majority of cases of death no careful examination 
into the cause is made. The doctors have their 
dreams like the rest of us, and the earnest ones have 
Visions of a glad day when there will be a strict fus/- 
morfem investigation whenever a death occurs. Those 
who study the matter believe that, were this the rule 
among us now, tuberculosis would be found to have 
a hand in the great majority of deaths in this country. 
And yet there is nothing natural in it. It is a curse 
pure and simple, that is killing its thousands a year 
while we are congratulating ourselves on the stout- 
ness of the British stock, talking of the survival of 
the fittest, and applying that doctrine to our conquest 


of the country of the Boers, who do not know what 
consumption is, 

How does consumption invade our bodies? It is 
not, says the better medical opinion, hereditary, as it 
was once universally held to be ; though a child living 
in contact with a consumptive parent would in all 
probability contract the disease. Its origin is not in a 
severe ‘‘cold on the lungs.” It comes from taking in 
at the mouth a certain bacillus, whose objectionable 
presence was first made known by Koch. A few still 
survive who refuse to accept the bacteriological theory 
of disease—one of them who was entitled to write 
‘*M.D.” after his name addressed a letter to the 
Daily News not long ago ; but their position cannot be 
seriously defended, and the whole of the modern treat- 
ment of consumption rests on the bacillus. 

Where does the bacillus come from? Nobody can 
answer that question completely until the origin of all 
life is explained. But it is easy to say whence the 
bacillus starts for its attack on our lungs. A little 
infection may be in dust, a little more in milk and meat 
(unless Koch’s last theory be true), but the undoubted 
main source of consumption in our towns is the sputum 
of those who have the disease. The subject is an 
unpleasant one for the squeamish, like many that our 
generation has to face. The hard fact is that when- 
ever a tuberculous person expectorates in a public place 
he sows the seeds of his malady among his fellows. War 
against consumption means war against the practice of 
spitting in the streets more than anything else, for any- 
one, without suspecting it, may be consumptive enough 
to spread the disease far and wide. Town dwellers, then, 
who know the habits of the working class, can under- 
stand the serious difficulty that this involves. Un- 
necessary spitting is a social accomplishment through- 
out large areas of London and other towns. How can 
anything be done? In certain of the United States 
public opinion has permitted the enactment of laws 
penalising this practice. [In our own Australian 
colonies local rules of the same kind exist. But it 
cannot be pretended that we are ripe for any such 
strong step in this country, and for the present all that 
can be done is to multiply again and again the printed 
appeals which are to be seen in many public vehicles, and 
to attempt to rouse, by all other possible means, a social 
conscience on the matter. But little has been done as 
yet in this direction. Zudercudosis, the journal of the 
National Association for the Prevention of Consump- 
tion, records what is going on in the campaign, and 
it is encouraging to see that the Local Government 
Board for Ireland has issued « circular to the local 
authorities embodying the gist of the resolutions of the 
Congress. The first is as follows: ‘‘ That tuberculous 
sputum is the main agent for the conveyance of the 
virus of tuberculosis from man to man, and that in- 
discriminate spitting should therefore be suppressed.” 

Consumption, once seated in the human frame, 
was long believed to be incurable. But Hippocrates 
maintained, twenty-five centuries ago, that it could be 
cured if taken in time; and there is no medical 
man who studies his profession to-day that has not 
come to the same conclusion. When the disease is 
stillin an early stage it can be treated with practical 
certainty of success ; in some cases it has been arrested, 
or even cured, at more advanced stages. Thus one of 
the main positions to be secured in the war against 
consumption is early diagnosis. This is clearly to some 
extent in the hands of private persons, who may or may 
not suspect themselves to be sufferers. But doctors 
themselves can do a very great deal, and especially 
those who occupy official positions in connection with 
local authorities. Facilities might be provided for free 
examination of sputum, which is generally regarded ay 
the best test. This is at least as much a matter of 
national concern as vaccination, as Dr. Bezley Thorne 
urged at the Congress, and such facilities ought to be 
afforded by the State. 
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It is worth while shortly to refer in this place, 
because of the probable future importance of the subject, 
to the method of diagnosis by means of injecting, and 
watching the effects of, the preparation called tuberculin. 
This is a cultivation of the tuberculosis bacillus of 
greatly reduced virulence, produced by Koch in 1889, 
and at first believed by many to have absolutely curative 
properties. Much less is now claimed for it ; but there 
is a strong and increasing body of medical opinion 
which believes in its diagnostic value. Dr. Eric France, 
of the London County Asylum at Claybury, has been a 
pioneer in our country of this method, and has employed 
it with marked success in the detection of phthisis in 
lunatics, among whom the disease is hard to recognise 
in the early stage. Sir James Crichton-Browne, among 
others, spoke highly of Dr. France’s method in the 
course of a discussion upon it at the Medico-Psycho- 
logical Association in November, 1899, and at the 
Congress in 1901 Dr. Heron recorded Dr. France’s 
investigations in his paper on the subject. 

Isolation is the second condition which the experts 
unite in declaring to be necessary for the stamping out 
of consumption. The provision of proper sanatoria, in 
other words, for the reception of consumptive patients 
is indispensable to the success of the campaign, both 
for the treatment of those affected and for the removal 
of sources of infection from the bosom of the com- 
munity. The King, as everyone knows, has devoted 
the sum lodged with him by Sir Ernest Cassel 
to the war against consumption. He is now 
offering prizes, for which there will be much com- 
petition, to the writers of the three best papers 
on the subject of sanatoria. In no long time 
this branch of the subject will have been practically 
worked out and the conclusions put into effect. It may 
be hoped that there will soon be developments in the 
direction of public diagnosis. And if to these pro- 
visions for the cure of the disease there should be united 
a strong and effective movement towards prevention, 
if the danger from spitting in public places could be 
materially diminished and the danger from tuberculous 
food either removed or shown to be unreal, we should 
know that the nation, whose prevalence in all things all 
of us desire, was casting off a plague which has long 
been sapping the life of its men and women. 


g. C. 


OPTIMISM. 


(By Our MILITARY CORRESPONDENT. ) 

I people would only consider the critical situation in 
| South Africa as they consider the affairs of their 
everyday lives, we believe that such a change would come 
over the mental standpoint of the majority of Englishmen 
as would materially affect for the better the issues of the 
present campaign. We do not here refer to the conditions 
cf the settlement in South Africa; all important as that 
problem, is, it is of necessity concerned with — political 
debates, and with political debate these notes have nothing 
tu do. We refer to the purely military question, and we 
would reiterate in connection with it the warning of which 
it is possible to become weary, but which cannot be too 
often repeated, that the public does not know the truth, 
and that the reason the public does not know the truth 
is to be found in their own point of view with regard to the 
war and the Government. Let us be perfectly clear upon 
this matter. In the violence of party controversy, it is 
almost impossible to appreciate the real truth with regard 
to one’s opponent’s point of view. There is a temptation 
to take him for a simpleton or a knave, and as the bulk of 
men are neither of these two, we are certainly in error when 


we apply such partisan feeling to a practical matter. Now, 
the war in South Africa requires a more practical attitude 
of mind than any problem whatsoever which the nation has 
had to approach since perhaps the middle of the century, 
and we pass for being a practical nation. Why is it that a 
false view of that terrible problem (we speak merely of its 
military side) has been accepted in England, and continues 
to be accepted, though happily with diminishing faith, in 
this third year of the war ? We do not believe it to be 
entirely due te the system of official concealment ; we do 
not even believe that the authorities responsible for that 
concealment direct it with the specific object of deceiving 
public opinion ; we believe that the Government, its ser: 
vants, and its supporters, are all involved together in a 
certain state of mind which, for shortness, may be called 
pelitical optimism, and we believe that the _ politicai 
optimism, reaching as it does almost the degree where it 
becomes hallucination, is the most material, and therefore 
the most easily attacked, of the many difficulties that lie in 
our way in our South African task. We believe that public 
opinion is kept buoyant, not from a desire to deceive, but 
from a constant expectation, as strong now as it was 
eighteen months ago, that the next few weeks will see the 
end of the war; and from the natural feeling that if this 
is the case it would serve no purpose, but, on the contrary, 
do harm, to interrupt the continuity of public confidence, 
and to run the risk of financial panic. There are too many 
honest men involved in this bolstering up of opinion for 
any other hypothesis to be tenable. 

Our readers may ask, “Is there any proof that such a 
Lelstering up of opinion exists, and is it a fact apparently in 
the military history of the past that such bolstering up of 
opinion is an evil ?” We will avswer these: ques*iens in 
turn. Yes, there are ample proofs of the policy we mention, 
and, under some circumstances, that policy is the most fatal 
conceivable. 

_ The concealment of military news is not only per- 
missible, but is a duty when the publication of that news can 
in any way benefit the enemy. Under the present circun:- 
stances, with the enemy virtually cut off from all immediate 
information, deprived of a regular base, and opposed by 
overwhelming numbers, it might be decided (judging by all 
military experience in the past) that no general news pub- 
lished in this country could give them any aid whatsoever. 
It might be taken for granted that in a country swarming 
with blacks, and inhabited by friendly whites, their informa- 
tion must always be exact upon far more points than our 
newspapers could so much as print for the information of 
their readers. Nevertheless, if this be regarded as too 
sweeping a statement, we will modify it to the extent of 
saying that information on the direction of new lines of 
blockhouses, of the march of columns, of converging move- 
ments, of the extent and nature of our reinforcements, and of 
the position of our depots might conceivably be of use to 
the enemy. Oddly enough, this information has never been 
withheld ; it is of the kind that helps to swell our feeling of 
security, and is supplied lavishly. What, then, is with- 
held ? ‘The following kinds of news: (1) The enemy’s 
captures of small arm ammunition; (2) of rifles; (3) of 
horses ; (4) a certain proportion of the surrenders from our 
side; (5) the less flattering details of unfortunate actions. 
There is another category of misstatements which enters 
into the same field because it obviously proceeds from the 
same motive. General terms are so framed as to suggest 
particulars to which they do not refer. For instance, 
the word “ prisoners ” is used in a sense far wider 
than has been permitted in any other war; the 
word “ laager ” is used of any collection of waggons 
whatsoever; guns are said to be recaptured when, as a 
fact, they are discovered abandoned and destroyed, and so 
forth. A third form which this unhappy policy adopts 
consists in the publication of what are but loose and 
inaccurate estimates with a solemnity hitherto reserved 
for actual facts arrived at with certitude and confirmed. 
For example, the number of dond fide prisoners we now 
have—that is. the number of men who really fought against 
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us, and who are capable of bearing arms—has been stated 
in a dozen widely different ways, no two of which agree. The 
estimate of the number still in the field was given with full 
official sanction at 13,000 last June, 10,000 in the autumn, 
while latterly two articles, which upon the face of them 
have depended upon official intelligence, have given those 
numbers as 11,000 at the beginning of November, and 
again as 13,000 two months later. Another example of the 
same kind of thing is the declaration that a district is “ clear 
vf the enemy” in which, as a fact, there may be but few 
men opposed to us, but in which our troops still suffer 
casualties, and occasionally are captured. In this division 
may also be placed those vague adjectives “ impenetrable,” 
“ inexorable,” &c., applied to the lines of blockhouses, 
which the authorities very well know to be temporary in 
nature, to involve a heavy strain on our army, and to form 
no more than an impediment, though a serious impediment, 
to the movements of the enemy. Finally, there is a class of 
statements, happily much rarer, and proceeding usually from 
private sources, but passed by the censor, which are directly 
contrary to the truth. We are afraid we must include in 
this category those reassuring remarks upon the health of 
an army which every casualty list proves to be suffering a 
serious drain, especially from disease. 

Now, does that kind of thing do harm? It does 
not do grave harm in countries where a_highly- 
centralised Government, more or less independent of 
the public, is prosecuting a short, successful, and arduous 
campaign. It is sometimes politically necessary, where a 
people is undergoing a very heavy strain and is by nature 
given to panic. But it would be impossible to conceive 
conditions where it was less excusable than those obtaining 
in modern England. This war does not call for gigantic 
efforts ; its conclusion, whether shameful or successful, will 
not be sudden or dramatic. We need for its prosecution and 
for its settlement an enlightened and careful judgment in 
the mind of the public, because, especially with such a 
Government as we now enjoy, public opinion is everything. 
This is the danger upon which we desire to insist. And if 
a concrete example be desired of what a danger it is, two 
facts out of a hundred will amply suffice: (1) We now know 
positively for the first time that there was a crying need 
for men in South Africa fourteen months ago. They were 
tardily obtained, a great number of them useless, at a price 
fully double that of our daily wage in England. (2) A crisis 
which, we are convinced, would draw, were it appreciated, 
a hearty response from thousands of Englishmen, has re- 
cently been met by a distinct check in the attempt to raise 
& comparatively small number of volunteers. Unless we 
are greatly mistaken, or unless the methods of the Govern- 
ment undergo a fundamental change in the near future, 
three matters, to quote but three, will remain neglected from 
the same causes: (1) The provision ef heavy mobile artil- 
lery; (2) the provision of iarge annual manceuvres of 2 
serious kind; (3) the organisation of the army upon lines 
that will absolutely exclude half trained amateurs. 





THE GROWTH OF IMPERIALISM. 


N embracing Imperialism—that is, the doctrine of 
racial ascendency and territorial aggression— 
Democracy sins against its own principles. If and so 
far as it was held that Democracy would never sin 
against its own principles, that is certainly a ‘‘ shattered 
illusion.” But then it was never at all a plausible 
illusion. Everything human sins against its own 
principles, and why Democracy should be exempt from 
the weaknesses that beset all other institutions and 


creeds there is nothing to show. The argument of the 
preceding articles has been that self-government only 
breaks down when a free people tries to make itself 
lord and master of others. But this is only as muchas 
to say that the principle of self-government is at 
times abandoned by those who ordinarily profess it, 
and as much could be said of every other principle. 
The errors of democratic Imperialism are an argument 
against ascribing supreme wisdom to any self-governing 
people, but clearly are no argument against leaving 
people to govern themselves. It is not democratic 
self-government but democratic Imperialism that is con- 
demned, and the only illusion that is destroyed is the 
belief, if it ever was definitely held, that a people 
enjoying self-government could never be imperialist. 
That was, indeed, a hasty belief, for it implied an 
expectation that self-government would change human 
nature. The love of ascendency is not peculiar to any 
one class or race, nor does it arise from any special 
form of government. All men, as Mill long ago 
remarked, love power more than liberty. All nations 
are, with opportunity, more or less aggressive. All 
are firmly persuaded that in their most inexcusable 
aggressions they are acting purely on the defensive. 
All believe that in conquering others they are acting for 
their good; that the only charge that can be laid at 
their door is that of undue forbearance ; that they are 
ready to be just and even generous if the others will 
only submit. All nations believe implicitly in their 
own entire rectitude and place the worst construction 
on the motives of others. All approve of their own 
civilisation and are inclined to think meanly of the per- 
sonal habits of other people. Savage tribes advance 
upon the enemy with yells ; we hurl defiance at them 
through a certain portion of the Press. The Chinese 
troops are said to make faces at the enemy with a view 
to frightening them. This calls to mind a passage of 
Confucius on which | lighted the other day, and which 
seems quite apposite at the beginning of the twentieth 
century A.D. : 


“Yen Yew and Ke Loo had an interview with Confucius, 
and said, ‘Our chief, Ke, is going to commence operations 
against Chuen-yu.’ 

“Confucius said, ‘K’ew, is it not you who are in fault 
here?’ . « » 


“Yen Yew said, ‘But at present Chuen-yu is strong and 
near to Pe; if our chief do not now take it it will hereafter 
be a sorrow to his descendants.’ 


“Confucius said, ‘K’ew, the superior man hates that 
declining to say, “I want such and such a thing,” and 
framing explanations for the conduct.’"—Legge’s Confucian 
Analects, book 16, chapter 1. 


Thus, the Chinese princelets wanted other people's 
land two thousand five hundred years ago just as 
European rulers do now. Then, as now, they declined to 
say so openly; they preferred ‘‘ framing explanations,” 
and a favourite explanation was that unless a policy of 
‘never again” were ‘‘seen through,” the opposing 
State, even if at present impotent, might some day be 
in a position to injure them. In the same conversation 
Confucius goes on to show, in true Shakespearian 
spirit, that domestic misgovernment is the true occa- 
sion of these foreign adventures. There are matters 
in which the world changes very little. The general 
conditions of the pseudo-patriotism which consists in 
hostility to ‘other nations are permanent and universal. 
The form in which it appears varies in accordance with 
varying conditions of national life. 

We in England, through long immunity, had 
become wholly ignorant of the nature of the passions 
raised by war. History does not tell us much of these 
things. It preserves the glory of war, but suppresses 
its barbarities and its meannesses. It says little of that 
secondary war of tongues which accompanies the war 
of weapons and keeps up the flame of passion. It pre- 
serves the fair exterior of chivalry, and does not turn its 
light on the calumnies, the barbarities, the credulity as 
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of savages which luxuriate in the national mind in war 
time. I remember shortly before the war broke out 
asking one of the ablest and most consistent opponents 
of the policy of aggression whether he did not think 
that those who were then shouting for war would not, 
when it came, be revolted by its realities. My friend, 
who remembered the Crimean war, took a very different 
view, and gave me clearly to understand that from the 
first moment of bloodshed it would be all over with 
argument. This was precisely what Cobden had found. 


‘From the moment the first shot is fired, or the first blow 
is struck in a dispute, then farewell to all reason and argu- 
ment; you might as well reason with mad dogs as with men 
when they have begun to spill each other’s blood in mortal 
combat. I was so convinced of the fact during-the Crimean 
War; | was so convinced of the utter uselessness of raising 
one’s voice in opposition to war when it has once begun 
that I made up my mind that so long as I was in political 
life, should a war again break out between England anda 
Great Power, I would never open my mouth upon the 
subject from the time the first: gun was fired until the peace 
was made.”’—Morley’s Zi/z, II., p. 159. 


Some of us opponents of the war have been in- 
clined to look back on the time of Cobden as the halcyon 
days of peace and sobriety and justice between nations. 
We have been led to think the orgy of barbarism which 
we have witnessed something wholly peculiar to our 
time, something that points to a real retrogression 
towards savagery. There is, in fact, as I shall point 
out later, a real intellectual reaction. The humani- 
tarianism of Cobden’s day is no longer popular. But 
let us not exaggerate. Human nature has not 
changed in fifty years. Cobden was a _ peculiarly 
able and resourceful apostle of peace, with a 
peculiarly noble and eloquent brother in arms. He 
had behind him all the prestige of his great success in 
the Free Trade movement, and the economic con- 
ditions were more favourable to his protest than to 
that of Mr. Morley and Mr. Courtney. But Cobden 
had precisely the same forces to fight. There was 
precisely the same pugnacity, the same callousness 
to outrageous acts done in the British name, the same 
ferocity of vindictiveness fed by the same agencies. 
‘*You must not disguise from yourself,” he writes in 
1847, ‘‘that the evil has its roots in the pugnacious, 
energetic, self-sufficient, foreigner-despising and pitying 
character of that noble insular creature John Bull.” 

Clearly John Bull was no less warlike in the forties 
than he is now, no less convinced of the necessary 
justice of his own cause, or of the service which he 
rendered humanity by condescending to conquer and to 
rule it. Nor when atrocities occurred to throw a very 
ugly light on those civilising influences of which he was 
wont to boast was he a whit the more inclined to listen 
to the truth about himself and his agents. He heard 
of the Borneo massacres with the same callous in- 
difference with which in more recent times he received 
the story of the treatment of the Bechuana or the 
Matabele, or of the methods used by European troops 
to show the prejudiced Chinese what ‘foreign devils ” 
really are. Of the Borneo affair Cobden writes in 1849 
precisely as any man of his views might have written 
of twenty different things in the last half-dozen years : 


“It shocks me to think what fiendish atrocities may be 
committed by English arms without rousing any conscien- 
tious resistance at home, provided they be only far enough 
off and the victims too feeble to trouble us with their remon- 
strances or groans,”—Li/z, II., p. 56. 


Some of us were amused the other day to read 
that the Peace Society was addressed by an avowed 
supporter of the war. We find Cobden writing, ‘‘ The 
Peace Society and the Aborigines Society are shams if 
such deeds go unrebuked ” (/d¢d.).. Nor is the howl for 
vengeance anything new. Cobden was terribly im- 
pressed by the savagery of the Sepoys in the Mutiny, 
‘* but,” he adds: 


“We seem in danger of forgetting our own Christianity 
and descending to a level with these monsters who have 


startled the world with their deeds. It is terrible to see our 
middle-class journals and speakers calling for the destruction 


. of Delhi and the indiscriminate massacre of prisoners.” 


—Op. cit., p. 212. 


Then, as now, the non-combatants were the most 
furious for blood. 

In a word, the moral conditions of the controversy 
were the same in Cobden’s day as now. Jingoism and 
Imperialism were not then known by name, but the 
same pseudo-patriotism which takes the form of 
hostility to all countries but one’s own was there, and 
was no less powerful. For a number of reasons, 
economic and political, it took a different form. It 
was the Palmerstonian ideal of a ‘‘spirited foreign 
policy ”—that is to say, of incessant intervention in the 
affairs of Europe—which Cobden had mainly to combat. 
And if Cobden was beaten, his ideas in the end pre- 
vailed. A generation later it was the extravagant 
Orientalism of Disraeli, with its correlatives of hosti- 
tility to Russia and support for Turkey. This in turn 
was fairly met and overthrown, and Disraeli’s first 
lieutenant admits his error. Now it is Imperialism, 
which is at its best a belief in the ‘‘civilising 
mission” of the ‘‘Anglo-Saxon” race, and at its 
worst what we see in South Africa, but in 


‘essence the same blind, unreasoning, unimaginative, 


callous, collective self-assertion. What we have 
to lament is not that something new in essence, 
and in essence bad, has been hatched out by the devil 
that is in humanity, but that the real progress that has 
been made in other things has left us not one whit 
better—and perhaps, temporarily and in degree, worse— 
in this relation. This change must be attributed to the 
coincidence of certain intellectual and political causes 
which since Cobden’s time have fostered the growth of 
materialism—that is to say, the tendency to overval ue 
physical force and to ignore the subtler and less obvious 
conditions on which the public’s welfare rests. The 
character of this reaction must be briefly considered 
on a later occasion. 
L. T. Hosuouse, 





FROM ABROAD. 


THE ILLS OF AUSTRIA. 
CONSIDERED in my letter of last week the work- 
ing of the machinery of the Austrian Parliament, 
and endeavoured to show the extent of an evil which is 
so grossly exaggerated by the Austrian Government 
and official Press. The second of the great ills from 
which Austria suffers is the language feud between 
German and Czechs in Bohemia and Moravia, a feud 
older than the Austrian Parliament. But this feud, 
though it has long been a blight upon the prosperity of 
the country, did not interfere with the regular working 
of Parliament until 1897. In that year the Badeni 
Ministry proposed the language ordinances, which so 
embittered the struggle that they produced four years 
of continuous Parliamentary obstruction. From this 
it follows that unless the Government takes 
part in the struggle and drives one or other of the 
rival nationalities to resort to extreme measures, 
the language question would not prevent Parlia- 
ment from performing its functions. The question was 
aggravated by a small violation of the constitution— 
Badeni’s attempt to deal with it by administrative ordi- 
nance instead of by legislation. It is therefore fair to 
presume that the crisis in Bohemia would not be healed 
but inflamed by that great violation of the constitution— 
Government by prerogative instead of by Parliament— 
which is now promised or threatened, 
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The third of Austria’s ills arises out of her com- 
mercial relations with Hungary, of which we have 
spoken at some length in a recent number of Zhe 
Speaker. The Ausgleich, or commercial and financial 
agreement between the Austrian and Hungarian Govern- 
ments, is so unfavourable to Austria that there is no 
prospect of obtaining the Parliamentary majority which 
is necessary to ensure its renewal in the manner required 
bythe constitution. Soimportant, however, to the Habs- 
burg Monarchy isthe maintenance oftherelations between 
Austria and Hungary that the difficulty of passing the 
Ausgleich through Parliament constitutes a strong 
inducement to the Crown to break with the constitu- 
tion and to get rid of the necessity for Parliamentary 
approval by getting rid of Parliament. Here, indeed, it 
is, and nowhere else, that we find the real ground and 
motive for those threats against the constitution which 
have lately been expressed by members of the Govern- 
ment. They: do not, however, put forward their real 
reasons ; for they know full well that the Ausgleich is 
unpopular, and fear that violent discontent would be 
aroused if the Crown were known to be upsetting the 
constitution and breaking the constitutional oath for 
the sake of forcing the Ausgleich upon Austria. Ac- 
cordingly Ministers when they threaten to suspend the 
constitution do not alludeto the Ausgleich, but talk about 
the drawbacks of Parliamentary Government or about 
the feud between Czechs and Germans. But I have 
shown clearly, on the one hand, that neither evil can be 
cured by a suspension ot the constitution, and, on the 
other hand, that neither is so serious as to warrant any 
Government in taking a step so extreme. But so long 
as the friends of the Government in the Press seek to 
make people believe that the sole objects of a resort 
to autocratic Government are to get rid of the 
Parliamentary obstruction and to pacify the strife 
between Czech and German, so long will there be 
a public light-headed and credulous enough to 
favour proposals for a suspension of the constitution. 
But let that suspension once be brought about and its 
real purpose unveiled, and this feeling will rapidly dis- 
appear. For in all the nationalities of Austria the 
Ausgleich is regarded with dislike. All agree that its 
renewal will unduly benefit Hungary and prove injurious 
to the economic interests of the larger partner. 
Ministers, it would appear, have no conception of the 
strength of this feeling, but they will experience the full 
force of the storm if they obtain a renewal of the 
compact by a resort to that device with which they are 
now coquetting. 

HEINRICH KANNER. 


Vienna, January. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND TANATION. 
By MUunicEpPs. 
(2.)—WaAkRINGTON CoONTRACTs. 


Tue ‘contract question” at Warrington has reached 
an acute stage. Allegations of favouritism in the 
allocation of lucrative business have been frequent. 
Public meetings have demanded an inquiry by the Local 
Government Board, and charges are made against 
individual councillors. Actions to recover penalties 
would certainly be brought were it not that the coun- 
cillors alleged to be contracting with the council have 
secured immunity through their businesses being 
limited companies. The whole difficulty arises 
from a sub-section of the Municipal Corporations 


Act, 1882, which exempts members of incorporated 
companies contracting with the corporation from 
the usual disqualification for interest. From a report 
in the Warrington Guardian, which devotes four 
columns to the subject, it appears that the contractors 
are quite impenitent and resolved to continue their 
trading. ‘‘If,” said one of them, ‘‘ they wanted to 
stop legal trading they must go to the Houses of 
Parliament and ask them to alter the law.” This 
advice might well be taken. The best remedy isa short 
Act, carefully drawn, to cancel the exemption, as the 
Guardian rightly suggests, in the case of councillors 
holding preponderating interests or directorships in 
contracting companies. |Several letters on the rating 
of unoccupied land and houses are held over from 
want of space. | 


PERSONAL TALK. 


CONSIDERABLE interest was exhibited at the opening 
of Parliament by the personality of the young Earl of 
Lytton, who seconded the Address in the House of 
Lords. Lord Lytton is twenty-five years of age, and 
men who knew his grandfather say that he resembles 
him strongly in face. A contemporary states that he 
was thought well of at Oxford. This may very well 
have been, but he was probably better known at his 
own University of Cambridge, where, like the Earl of 
Harrowby, the mover of the Address, he was at Trinity 
College. 


Lorv Lyrron, while at Cambridge, took a leading 
part in the performances of the now historic Amateur 
Dramatic Club, which was founded by Mr. F. C. 
Burnand as long ago as 1855. Mr. Burnand has written 
an entertaining account of the early days of the A.D.C., 
which has numbered among its members many who 
have risen to eminence, not only on the stage, but in 
almost every position of life. The A.D.C. possesses its 
own theatre, green-room, and club-room, and on its 
walls may be seen a long succession of photographs 
of gallant men and beautiful ladies, as well as groups 
of the same actors in their ordinary guise of light- 
hearted undergraduates. For no lady has ever taken 
part in the performances of the A.D.C., and it must be 
admitted that the men who have since gained fame in 
Parliament, in the Army, the Church, or at the Bar, as 
well as others of lesser note, make this little gallery 
miss little in point of appearance. 


THe mention of Bulwer Lytton recalls an almost 
forgotten quarrel between him and Tennyson which 
took place over fifty years ago. The story is well told 
in Mr. Spielmann’s //éstory of ‘Punch.’ Tennyson 
had published, in 1830, in his ‘‘ Poems, chiefly Lyrical,” 
one entitled ‘‘To a Darling Room,” which was after- 
wards suppressed. Lytton, in his ‘‘New Timon: a 
Romance of London,” had sneered at ‘‘ School-miss 
Alfred,” taunting him with his pension of £200 : 


“ Not mine, not mine (O, muse forbid !) the boon 
Of borrowed notes, the mock-bird’s modish tune, 
The jingling medley of purloined conceits, 
age Wordsworth, and out-glittering Keats, 
Where all the airs of patchwork pastoral chime, 
To drown the ears in Tennysonian rhyme.” 


He must have been considerably surprised at the 
vigour of Tennyson’s reply when it appeared in Punch 
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under the title of ‘‘The New Timon and the Poets,” 
signed Alcibiades. It contained the following lines : 


** We know him, out of Shakespeare’s art, 

And those fine curses which he spoke ; 

The old Timon, with his noble heart, 
That, strongly loathing, greatly broke. 

So died the Old: here comes the New. 
Regard him: a familiar face: 

I shought we knew him. What, it’s you, 
The padded man that wears the stays— 


“ What profits now to understand 
The merits of a spotless shirt— 
A dapper boot—a little hand— 
If half the little soul is dirt ? 
“A Timon, you! Nay, nay, for shame: 
It looks too arrogant a jest— 
The fierce old man—to take /’s name, 
You bandbox. Off, and let him rest.” 


TENNYSON next week softened the bitterness of his 
retort with a kindlier ‘* Afterthought,” and some years 
later Lytton ‘‘made what was put forward as an 
amende honorable, in a speech at Hertford (October, 
1862), when he said that ‘we must comfort ourselves 
with the thought so exquisitely expressed by our Poet 
Laureate,’ and so forth.” 
original attack, in which he complains that 


‘** Theban taste the Saxon purse controls, 
And pensions Tennyson while starves a Knowles,” 


reads curiously to-day. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends me the following verses : 
“ORATOR—ARATOR. 


** Ploughman, who serenely ploughest 
Fancy furrows of thine own, 
And habitually vowest 
Thou art happiest alone ; 
Then with emulation burning, 
Quite unable to refrain, 
Like a meteor returning, 
Rushest to the fight again ; 
Thence, once more, like Cincinnatus, 
Stalking back to till the farm ; 
Speaker of divine afflatus, 
Pleader of poetic charm, 
How we love these changetul, clever, 
Bright kaleidoscopic views ! 
It would grieve us should you ever, 
Ploughman, do as others use. 
For the stolid British nation, 
From the lowest to the King, 
Dearly loves a mild sensation, 
And you give us—just the thing. 
‘Is he coming back to lead us ?” 
“Is he coming back to stay ?” 
* Will he help us or impede us ?” 
“Wonder what he’s going to say!” 


. . . . . . 


Well, your furrows may be lonely, 
But we'd follow you, my lord, 
Could you make the Jingoes only 
Into ploughshares beat the sword. G 
G. G. G, 


Ir is impossible to regard the sudden demise of 
Literature without regret. Theugh never enjoying a 
wide circulation, the paper was read with pleasure from 
the first by a faithful few. It is now incorporated in the 
.lcademy, which, however, seems to have taken its title 
without appropriating any of its special features. It 
is doubtful whether there is room for a sixpenny weekly 
paper devoted entirely to literature. The weekly 
reviews cover much of the ground, and none of the 
purely literary papers cost more than half that sum. 1 
hear that no steps were taken to dispose of Literature 
until the last number had been prepared, and it is said 
that the proprietor of the Academy paid £1,000 for 
the rights he acquired. This, if it is true, is a high 
price for a mere title. 

M. 


The concluding lines of his ° 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


A GLADSTONE DAY. 
Lo the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—A suggestion was made at a recent dinner at this 
club, in celebration of Mr. Gladstone’s birthday, that all 
Liberals should observe a Gladstone Memorial Day, and 
thus, while paying respect to the memory of our great 
Leader, annually proclaim the eternal principles of Pro- 
gress, Liberty, and Justice to which he devoted his life, 
and which are the end and aim of all true Liberalism. 

It was thought that a date near the anniversary of Mr. 
Gladstone’s death, May 19, should be fixed upon, when the 
white rose, his favourite flower, could be worn, and that 
cur leaders and a representative body of Liberals should 
assemble at Hawarden. Liberals throughout the country 
would no doubt celebrate the day by assembling in their 
associations, their clubs, and their homes. 

As the nation has suffered such bitter experiences 
through departing from the sound and humane policy which 
Mr. Gladstone upheld, we are sanguine that a movement otf 
this kind would have a great and increasing influence in the 
country, and at the same time be a source of inspiration to 
the Liberal Party and a great force making for unity. 

Saturday, May 19, is suggested ; pvut should the auni- 
versary of Mr. Gladstone's death not fall on a Saturday, 
then, in that case, the following Saturday should be. the 
Memorial Day. 

This club has no idea of working through other than 
the recognised channels of the party, but respectfully sub 
mits the above ideas for the consideration of all Liberals, 
and a copy of this letter has accordingly been sent to every 
Liberal member of Parliament in the House of Lords and 
in the House of Commons, to the principal Liberal asso- 
ciations in evefy parliamentary division in England and 
Wales, Scotland and Ireland, also to the editor of every 
Liberal newspaper in Great Britain and Ireland, to the chief 
Liberal Whip, and finally to the president of the National 
Liberal Federation, trusting that he may see fit to announce 
a Memorial Day and arrange for a celebration at Hawarden. 

We enclose a slip en which we should be glad to re- 
ceive an intimation as toy whether you approve of our 
suggestions, and we should be glad to send additional 
copies of the letter to those associations which may desire 
to distribute them to clubs and district associations. It is 
proposed to communicate the nature of the replies to head- 
quarters as svon as possible.—Yours, Xc., 


Arruur A. Haworru, President. 
Hairry Nurratt, Chairman, Gladstute 


Memorial Day Committee. 
WILLIAM PARKINSON, Hon. Secretary. 
Giadstone Liberal Club, Manchester. 
January 14. 


THE COAL QUESTION. 
lio the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sik,-—l read with interest the article in your issue ol 
the tith on this subject. I hope the public will wait with 
calmness the report of the new Commission, and will not 
ercite itself unduly about the possibility of the early ex- 
haustion of our coalfields. It is a subject with which Lam 
quite familiar, recollecting as I do the discussion of the 
question in the exceedingly clever book by Professor Jevons 
and the writings of Mr. Hull, the contribution of the late 
Lord Armstrong and of the late Mr. Hussey Vivian, in or 
about the year 1866. I gave evidence before the Coal Com- 
mission in the year 1868, and prepared a careful statement as 
to the amount of coal already got and remaining to get in 
the counties of York, Derby, and Nottingham, and 
have taken great interest in the question ever since. 
If all the facts taken in evidence by the Coal Com- 
mission are considered, and also the further information 
since ubtained as to the extensions of our coalfields under 
more recent geological formations, it appears that there are 
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in the United Kingdom between 300,000,000,000 and 
400,000,000,000 tons of coal. Our present annual produc- 
tion is about 220,000,000 tons. It appears, therefore, that 
this annual production may be increased 50 per cent., and 
that at that increased rate our coalfields will last 1,000 
years. I think consideration of this fact should tend to 
allay nervousness or a feeling of panic. 

It may, however, be said, and truly said, that long be- 
fore our coalfields are exhausted the cost of getting the 
coal will be greatly increased, and that we shall therefore be 
at a disadvantage compared with other countries which 
have larger coalfields than we have. 

It should, however, be borne in mind that ike produc- 
tion of coal is increasing more rapidly in other countries 
than in Great Britain, and that the coalfields in other coun- 
tries are not larger in proportion to their area and popula- 
tion, present and prospective, than the English coalfields. 

It may, however, still be urged that the English coal- 
fields have been worked for hundreds of years, and there- 
fore are more nearly exhausted than the coalfields of, say, 
America or China; but in answer to that I may say that 
until the nineteenth century the total amount of coal got 
in Great Britain was insignificant in proportion to the re- 
maining quantity. At the present time the total amount 
that has been got does not exceed 3% per cent. of the 
original quantity. ‘Therefore, practically, we all start on the 
race for exhaustion at the same time 

It may, however, be said that, whilst our coal resources 
may be as large and as enduring as I have stated above, 
our best beds of coal, on which we depend for our foreign 
markets, will be exhausted in a comparatively short time. 
There is, of course, just this much truth in that statement : 
that the better coals will be got first, and the worse, or 
more expensively got coal, will be left for the last, and 
those who are anxious about the duration of our coalfields 
may take what comfort they like from the fact that when our 
coal is sold at a higher price it will have a tendency to re- 
strict our export and to encourage the export of American, 
Chinese, and Australian coals, if at that time they are 
cheaper than our coal. It may, and certainly will, be said 
by another class of alarmists that our smokeless steam coal 
will be sooner exhausted than any other quality, and that 
then we shall be at a disadvantage in time of war, as it will 
not be so easy for the steamers of our Royal Navy to conceal 
their movements when they have to use a fuel that produces 
a great quantity of smoke. In reply to that, it may be said, 
firstly, that foreign navies will also be deprived of this pecu- 
lisrly valuable kind of coal, so that our relative positiuns 
will be the same as now. But a further answer might be 
given, and it is this:. that by the time our smokeless steam 
coal is exhausted it is highly probable that our engineers will 
have discovered ways of using other coal without making 
smoke. At the present time it is only a question of expense 
and trouble. It is more economical to use the smokeless 
steam coal than to trouble with appliances for burning other 
coal without smoke; but, if necessary, other coal can be 
burnt without making smoke. It is also probable that gas 
engines, which produce no visible smoke at all, will be sub- 
stituted for steam engines, and that therefore the use of 
smokeless coal will be superseded. 

It may be said that our manufacturing greatness will 
decline with the increased price of fuel due to working coal 
at greater depth and to working thinner beds. I do not 
think it follows. I think I am accurate when I state that 
the fuel we use for domestic purposes is six times as much 
as would be necessary if our houses were warmed in a scien- 
tific manner. The fuel we use for steam-engine purposes 
is, on the average, about four times as much as is neces- 
sary for the production of the engine power we now use, and 
the fuel we use in other processes is probably on the average 
at least double as much as we need use if economy of fuel 
were made one of the first considerations. Therefore, one 
of the first results of a permanent increase in the price of 
coal would be greatly increased economy in its use, and I 
think one of the happiest results would be a great reduc- 
tion in the smoke nuisance. Assuming that when this 
econumical use of coal comes about one ton of cual on the 


average does as much as three tons at the present time, and 
that our coal production is 50 per cent. greater than at the 
present time, it means in effect that the useful work for 
mankind done by our coaltields will be annually four and a 
half times as much as is now done for a period of 1,000 
years to come. 

But it may be said that, for all that, we had better re- 
strain or forbid the export of coal and keep it all to our- 
selves. Let us consider for a minute who it is that buys 
our coal. ‘They are mostly our Scandinavian friends and 
our French, Dutch, and German neighbours, and some goes 
to the Mediterranean. In return for this coal that we ex- 
port we get butter and eggs, wine, oil, and many other 
useful things, and if we did not pay for them with coal we 
should either have to go without or find some other material 
in place of coal at greater cost. For my part, I am not 
ashamed to confess that I see no reason why, because some 
people speak a different language or own a different ruler, 
we should not trade with them just as much as we trade 
amongst ourselves, and I hope that long before our coal- 
fields approach exhaustion the barriers cf an unfriendly 
nationalism will have crumbled away, and that the nations 
of Europe will cease to regard each other as enemies, even 
in their public prints and Governmental] statements. Already 
all the industrial, trading, and professional classes are united 
in friendly regard and mutual esteem. It is only the military 
classes and makers of warlike implements who try to keep 
up the theory of natural hostility. 

There are, however, some people whose patriotism is 
so extreme that the possibility of our coalfields being ex- 
hausted in a thousand years’ time is enough to frighten them 
into all sorts of panic-struck measures. For the consolation 
of these people I would say that, considering that 500 years 
hence the increased cost of getting our coal will have led to 
such economies in the use of it that each ton is at least 
three times as effective as it is now, unless our popula- 
tion is at least three times as great as it is now our produc- 
tion may be less instead of greater, and, if so, the exhaus- 
tion of our coalfields may be put off another thousand 
years, or even more. 

There is, however, another aspect of the case, and that 
is, are there any substitutes for coal? So far as our know- 
ledge has extended, there are only two sources of power in 
the British Isles which can be economically substituted for 
coal, after our coal has become too scarce for general use. 
One is the water power which is to be found in some parts 
of the Scotch and Irish highlands, but the whole of this 
water power is of but small importance in comparison with 
the present power of our coalfields. The other substitute 
for coal is the power of the wind. Here we have a power 
amply sufficient for all our needs. One hundred years ago 
all the fleets of the world were driven by the wind, and 5,000 
years hence it may be (if this world and its civilisation con- 
tinue) that nearly all the factories of the world will be driven 
by the power of the wind. The wind blows everywhere, 
and the power of the windmill can be transmitted in a variety 
of ways, well-known to engineers, to a considerable distance, 
and this power may be used not merely for driving the 
wheels of factories, for working the tramways and railways, 
but may also be converted into light and heat. There is 
only one drawback to the use of wind, and that is that 
it is intermittent, often blowing its hardest at night, and for 
days together hardly blowing at all. If, therefore, we de- 
pended on wind-power it would be necessary to have great 
storages of power for the purpose of necessary services, such 
as light, heat, cooking, the carriage of the more important 
mails and special trains for important passengers, and perish- 
able articles of food, &c. This storage would be very ex- 
pensive, so that for the most part, when the wind stopped 
the work would have to stop, and we could then all go out 
to play, and when the wind blew we should go back and 
work long hours, and work by relays, so as to make the best 
use of the Heaven-sent energy that came our way. 

The prospect does not frighten me: a smokeless sky, 
long holidays in calm summer weather, and a brave rush of 
work when necessary.—Yours, &c., 

ARNOLD Lupton, M.I.C.E., &c. 

6, De Grey-road, Leeds, January 14, 1902. 
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MR. SEDDON AND LIBERTY. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Srr,—On several occasions you have referred to the 
doubtful quality of what is called the Liberalism of Mr. 
Seddon, the Premier of New Zealand. The New Zealand 
Herald of December 20, 1901, just arrived, states in a para- 
graph headed “ Mr. Seddon and the British Pro-Boers,” that, 
in a speech delivered on the preceding Saturday at Welling- 
ton, “ Mr. Seddon severely criticised those who had written 
and spoken at home in such a way as to encourage the 
Boers, and said that those who make these unguarded 
speeches and published writings which had encouraged the 
enemy in their obstinacy were to some extent responsible for 
the deaths of the troopers killed. Had such things hap- 
pened in New Zealand, such men would probably have been 
um peached, and would have lost their liberty.” 

The italics are my own, but the last sentence gives a 
measure of Mr. Seddon’s love for liberty, which is the only 
true Liberalism.—Yours, &c., 

W. STEADMAN ALDIs. 


Kidlington, Oxford, January 21, 1902. 


SCOTTISH LIBERALISM. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—It may interest your readers to know that at a 
meeting in Leven on Friday evening, addressed by Mr. 
Arthur Dewar, ex-M.P. for South Edinburgh, the following 
resolution was passed unanimously: “That this public 
meeting, held under the auspices of Leven Men’s and 
Women’s Liberal Associations, declares its unabated con- 
fidence in Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who, having 
courageously stood staunch by the Liberal Party, despite 
misrepresentation, obloquy, and disloyalty, is the Leader 
whom Liberals can trust for constancy and for fidelity to 
those fundamental Liberal principles which alone can ulti- 
mately prevail; and that copies of this resolution be sent 
to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Mr. Asquith, the 
member for the division.”—Yours, &c., 


ScottTisH LIBERAL. 
January 21. 


THE YOUNG SCOTS AND A GLADSTONE DAY. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Str,—I notice with much gratification that the Glad- 
stone Club, Manchester, is at present procuring the opinion 
of Liberal members, associations, &c., regarding a “ Pro- 
posed Gladstone Day.” 

It may interest your readers to know that here in 
Scotland we are beyond the word “ proposed.” ‘The Young 
Scots Society had the honour of proposing and actually 
establishing a Gladstone Day, and have already made pre- 
parations for its first celebration on May 19. The actual 
details of these arrangements we hope to make public soon. 

I may say that we mean the Gladstone Day to be more 
than a mere commemoration day. We shall make the occa- 
sion one for again and again proclaiming the principles 
which are the foundations on which are built many things 
that no spade work can remove. I should esteem it a 
favour if you can insert this note. In Scotland the Glad- 
stone Day is a Young Scot Day.—Yours, &c., 


J. M. Hocce, 
President Y.S.S. 
5, Hartington-place, Edinburgh, 


January 18. 


REVIEWS. 


THE STORY OF THE WELSH NATION, TOLD BY 
ONE OF HER SONS. 


WaLeEs. By Owen M. Edwards, Fellow of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. London: Fisher Unwin, 1901. pp. xxiv, 421, 8vo. 


THE author of this fascinating volume of the “ Story of the 
Nations” tells his readers at once how he regards his work as 
the first attempt at writing a continuous popular history of 
Wales ; and he fears lest the mass of details should obscure 
the outlines of the story of a very simple and definite de- 
velopment. He then gives a sketch of the work he has 
achieved : 


“In the first half I try to sketch the rise and fall of a 
princely caste; in the second, the rise of a self-educated, 
self-governing peasantry. Rome left its heritage of political 
unity and organisation to a Welsh governing tribal caste ; 
the princes were alternately the oppressing organisers of 
their own people and their defenders against England. The 
literature of the princes are the courtly tales of the Mabin- 
ogion and the exquisitely artistic odes of Davydd ap 
Gwilym and his contemporaries. The princes were crushed 
by the Plantagenets, their descendants dispossessed by the 
Lancastrians or Anglicised by the Tudors. On their dis- 
appearance a lower subject class became prominent, in- 
heriting their changing traditions and feebly imitating their 
decaying iiterature. This class, with stronger thought and 
increasing material wealth, rules Wales to-day.” 


Bred and born in one of the prettiest spots in the Prin- 
cipality, near the upper end of Bala Lake, he draws his first 
inspiration from the mountains. For according to him its 
mountains explain the isolation of Wales and its love of in- 
dependence : they explain also its internal divisions, and, in 
fact, they have determined throughout its history what the 
direction and method of its progress were to be: 


“The mountain, not the valley or the plain, is the 
characteristic of Welsh scenery. Wales forms part of the 
broken chain of mountains which rises in solitary majesty 
frcom an expanse of sea and plain stretching from the Ural 
Mountains to the Alleghanies. Its history, from beginning 
to end, is dominated by the mountain. The mountain de- 
fends, it separates. The lords of Snowdon were most 
successful in uniting Wales because their strongholds were 
more inaccessible, and their stormy heights a better nursery 
for warriors. Their granary, the fair island of Mon, was 
easier to defend, too, than the valley of the Severn, which 
supplied the Berwyn princes, or the Vale of Towy, which 
lay beneath the southern Plinlimmon range, or the wavy 
lowlands of the Vale of Glamorgan, upon which the princes 
of the Black Mountains looked down. But if the moun- 
tains of Wales made political union difficult, they gave 
their inhabitants the same characteristics, and gave them 
community of ideas and of aims centuries before combined 
action became possible. The wild and rugged outlines of 
the mountains are mirrored as intense but broken purposes 
in the Welshman’s character, always forming great ideals, 
but lacking in the steady perseverance of the people of the 
plain. The silent and majestic solitude of the mountains 
has sunk into the Welshman’; character as the fatalism 
which is the basis of his life and thought. The mountains, 
his mute but suggestive companions, strengthen his imagi- 
nation. His imagination makes him exceedingly impres- 
sionable—he has always loved poetry and theology; but 
this very imagination, while enabling him to see great 
ideals, makes him incapable of realising them—he is too 
impatient to be capable of organisation.” 


Some historians set out with decided prejudices as to 
the natural superiority of one race in the British Isles over 
the others, prejudices seldom born of a clear idea how 
mixed all peoples here must be. Such historians will find 
little in this book to confirm their notions ; for Mr. Edwards 
is convinced that geography ever triumphs over history, and 
that climate affects the bent of the mind as it affects the 
colour of the skin. The inhabitants of the Welsh moun- 
tains will, he thinks, ever be a separate nation, whether 
they come as a glacier stream from the north or as the 
torrent of lava from the south. Whatever they may be 
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when they come, the mountains gradually and silently im- 
part to them their own final character. Looking back into 
the mists of antiquity, the author sees nations ever moving 
westwards across plain and sea, reaching the mountains of 
Wales on the outer edge of the world then known. Some 
remain,-some pass over to Ireland, the land looming on the 
horizon, and some come back. ‘To the first race that came 
he is content to continue the application of the name 
Iberian, and to make it mean all the tribes that reached 
Wales before the Celts came. ‘lo him the Iberian was a 
short, dark, long-skulled man, and he would pcint to the 
Iberian element as predominating among the peasantry of 
modern Wales and as still supplying the poet. He goes so 
far as to regard his favourite poet of the nineteenth century 
as a typical Iberian: that was Islwyn, who belonged to 
Gwent, the land of the ancient Silures. On the other hand, 
Goronwy Owen, the greatest Welsh poet of the eighteenth 
century, and regarded by the author as equally Iberian in 
appearance, was a native of Anglesey. Mr. Edwards goes 
on to show that the Celt was a great contrast to the Iberian : 
the Celtic new-comer was tall, blue-eyed, and light-haired. 
He was a mighty hunter and conqueror, who settled down 
by the side of the Iberians he had subdued as a master ruling 
over slaves. This is brought into living contact with 
history by identifying the medizval prince as a Celt and 
calling to witness Welsh literature, which down almost to 
modern times paints the poet’s lady love a blonde with her 
hair like the flower of the broom, or a shower of gold, or 
the distant blaze consuming the mountain heather. And he 
dloes not forget to hint that the thoroughness of the Celtic 
conquest of the Iberian element was due to the fact that 
the Celt was armed with bronze and iron. 

Mr. Edwards distinguishes his Celts as Goidels and 
Brythons: the former came first, conquering these islands 
far and wide, but in time they were followed by the later 
comers, the Brythons, who conquered the Goidelic con- 
querors as far as the Severn. A bitter struggle took place 
between these kindred races for the possession of the moun 
tains of Wales, a struggle which for the Iberian tribes 
merely meant a change of masters. Many of the scenes of 
these forgotten struggles are indicated by rude earthworks, 
most of which are mute, while some like Dinas Dinlle speak 
to us with the striking voice of Celtic legend. When the 
curtain rises on the struggles between Brython and Goidel, 
we find we are again on historical ground: the mountains 
are seen to be in the possession of four groups of tribes. 


“In each group some dominant tribe or family kept 
the others united in subjection. Gwynedd, or the Snowdon 
district, was the possession of the Decangi. Over Powys, 
the extensive Berwyn district, the Ordovices ruled. In 
Dyved and Ceredigion, or the Plinlimmon district, the 
Demete lived. Morgannwg and Gwent, the Black Moun- 
tain district, was the home of the Silures. It is probable 
that the Decargi i. the north and the Silures end Demete 
in the south were the Goidelic conquerors and rulers. The 
Ordovices were, perhaps, a Brythonic people pushing up 
from the plains along the valley of the Severn, and down 
from its headwaters to the western sea. In their advance 
they would be encroaching on the tribes of Snowdon to 
the north and on the Silures and Demete on the south. 
But of whatever race they were, it is clear that each of the 
four districts of mountains—Snowdon, the Berwyn, Plin- 
limmon, and the Black Mountains—had a nation in course 
of formation within it. The four districts still remain as 
the four dioceses of Wales—Bangor, St. Asaph, St. David’s, 
and Llandaft.” 


Moving on from these preliminary remarks, we plunge 
into the history of the Welsh princes, often unintelligible and 
disconnected so far as our documents go. Mr. Edwards 
has laboured hard to give it coherence and to provide the 
reader with a key to the whole ; but in this notice we prefer 
skipping it in order to stop next at the threshold of the Tudor 
period, at the end of an old Wales and the beginning of a 
new one—from that point the reader beholds the Wales of 
the princes disappearing and the Wales of the peasant be- 
ginning to take shape. The prophecy that a Welshman 
was to be king of England was now about to be fulfilled, 
and the Welsh ceasing to be rebels were about to enter 
heartily “into the life of the period from its literature to its 
piracy.” The reconciliation is marked in the plays of 


Shakespeare, who shows the sympathy of the audience going 
with Fluellen : 


“The king of England crushed the Welsh nobles ruth- 
lessly in the Star Chamber and Court of the Marches, and 
they did not rebel; he asked them to change an old reli- 
gion they loved for a new religion they did not understand, 
and they sullenly acquiesced. The Act which gave them 
representation in Parliament declared that their indepen- 
dence had been unreal, and that their language was not the 
mother tongue of the isle of Britain; but they blessed the 
mailed hand that gave them the privileges of Englishmen 
so ungraciously. They gained much, it is true. The power 
of the robber lords was broken, the country was cleared of 
brigands, representation in Parliament was _ granted, 
schools were founded, Welsh Bishops were appointed. But 
they lost much as well. The Welsh nobles transferred 
their patronage from Welsh literature; and the peasants 
had two centuries of translations of dreary English theo- 
logy. The continuity of national thcught became an under- 
current only.” 


The author returns to the same theme again, the 
change which converted the Welsh noble into a meis/r tir, 
or “lord of land,” and made him cease to be any longer in 
sympathy with his people. The introduction of the 
English law of primogeniture made the lord all the more 
anxious to get complete possession of the land; and he 
instances Sir Rees ap ‘Thomas, the greatest Welsh chief of 
Tudor times, as thoroughly hated by his weaker neigh- 
hours ; for no land, we are told, on Towy side was safe from 
his unscrupulous cupidity: he cared not for the old cus- 
toms or for the sighs of those whom he dispossessed ; and, 
instead of the greatness of Llywelyn and the majesty of 
Glendower, the changed conditions of Wales produced the 
rapacious landlord of the sixteenth century and the con- 
temptible cavalier squire of the seventeenth, when the bard 
had sorrowfully to turn from the old faithless patrons of 
song to tune his harp to peasant ears : 


“The lord had ceased to be the chief of kin, and had 
become the lord of the land. Once his great aim was to be 
a worthy leader and a successful protector of his kin; now 
his only aim was to become the sole possessor of their 
land. Once he was chief ot his people, bound to them 
by every tie of mutual advantage and mutual devotion, 
according to the laws of Howel; now his interests are not 
the same as theirs, he uses the new law to turn them adrift 
from the land and from all jrivileges associated with their 
old relations to it. To the older hard the chief is the ideal 
of chivalry—generous, self-sacrificing, patriotic, a patron of 
sweet song and perfect tale. To the new triad writer he is 
selfish, grasping, miserly, and indifferent to literature.”’ 


To bring this down to our own day, one may say that, 
with a few splendid exceptions, such as the Wynns, 


the Pagets, the Gogerddan Pryses, the Powises, the 
Tredegars, and others worthy of all praise, this 


state of things has continued until it culminated the 


ether day in an inquiry by a: Royal Commission, 
and the impartiality with which that Commission has 
exposed both the unscrupulous doings of certain 


members of the landowning class and the dishonest conduct 
of certain unreasonable tenants has had a most excellent 
and quieting effect everywhere, except at the office of the 
Times newspaper. In other directions Mr. Edwards has 
himself brought his story down to the present day, as, for 
instance, in the case of the industrial revolution which at- 
tracts the population of modern Wales to the quarries of 
Arvon and Meirion, to the coalfields and sea ports of the 
south ; in the self-education acquired by the people in the 
management of their religious and literary concerns, and now 
called to another field of activity by the establishment of 
County Councils ; and in the story of Welsh education which 
the author leads, with evident delight, up to the brilliant 
scene when Edward VII., then Prince of Wales, formally 
opened the new university in the presence of Welshmen of 
all classes brought together to witness the realisation of 
what had been a dream ever since the days of Owen Glen- 
dower. But what will the editor of the Drych say to the 
allusion, in the following paragraph, to his method of help- 
ing the study of history among the Welsh in America ? 
“The life of: Wales, in the intense conservatism of its 
unbroken continuity, has not beza selfish. The desire to 
give has been as strong as the desire to retain, No colonist 
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throws himself more readily into the life of his adopted 
country, but the new country will have an Eisteddvod and 
a Sunday school. His conservative desire for independence 
is strong enough to send him to almost superhuman toil in 
inhospitable Patagonia, and to maintain Welsh newspapers 
and magazines full of old-world poetry and half-legendary his- 
tory, among the modern and practical organs of the opinion 
of the United States. But the reminiscences of the old life 
are but a recreation of mind. In the struggle for American 
Independence, in the developing patriotism of the British 
Colonies, the Welshman has been among the foremost in 
devotion and energy. ‘The first period of Welsh history 
ends with the poet’s lament for its fallen princes; the 
second ends with the poet's vision of a future of more 
self-conscious life and of greater service. The motto of 
Wales is to be that of its prince—/Jch Dien.” 


That is all charming as the end of the story, and the 
whole story is equally charming: at any rate, so far as con- 
cerns the manner of telling it. It is, as the author says, the 
first attempt to produce it continuously ina popular manner ; 
and he need have no doubts as to the success with which 
he has performed his task. At any rate, none will be 
entertained by his readers, and they will be many, in the 
Old World and the New. It is but right to add that the 
charms and value of the volume have been enhanced not a 
little by the drawings, photographs, and maps which 
diversify its pages. 

J. R. 


MR. FREDERIC HARRISON'S ADDRESSES. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON AND OTHER ADDRESSES, By Frederic 
Harrison, M.A. London: Macmillan and Co. 7s. Gd. net. 


In this volume Mr. Frederic Harrison has gathered together 
the addresses given by him in February and March, rgor, 
befere various societies and universities in the United States. 
We cannot resist a feeling of envy. Why should all this 
store of wisdom and learning and genial eloquence have 
been distributed amongst American audiences instead of 
enriching the minds of English men and women equally 
desirous, no doubt, of Mr. Harrison’s good things? Mr. 
Harrison, however, must not be blamed. Nobody who 
knows Americans and has had experience of their alert in- 
terest in every branch of human knowledge, their infectious 
enthusiasm in the presence of a real teacher, can affect to 
be surprised by their invitation to Mr. Frederic Harrison to 
speak to them on subjecis with which his name has 
been honourably associated for many years. Nor need 
we wonder that Mr. Harrison should have accepted 
the invitation and have been fired by the ardour of those 
before whom he was to speak At any rate Mr. Harrisen 
has made us such amends as were in his power by publishing 
his addresses and thus bringing them within reach of his 
fellow countrymen. 

The bock is a most attractive one. Mr. Harrison is 
no dull pedant tramping ponderously through a thick jungle 
of knowledge. He is a historian deeply read in the subjects 
of which he treats, but he wears his learning lightly. He ‘s 
a man of strong and definite convictions both in polities 
and in ethics, but he is also a man of the world who has 
lived a busy life in the midst of the most eminent men and 
women of his time, and his sympathies are with all that is 
noble and inspiring and of good repute. Such as he was 
in the beginning in relation to the problems of life and 
activity, such be is now, mellowed no doubt and, if we may 
use the word, genialised by his intercourse with the world, 
but still preserving undimmed his glowing enthusiasm for 
human progress and enlightenment. In one of the most 
fascinating of these addresses—that on Personal Remini- 
scences—he gives a concise account of his progress through 
life, and of the high influences that were brought to bear 
upon him. As a little fellow he was taken by his father to 
see the Coronation procession of Queen Victoria; he has 
lived to see the accession of her son sixty-three years later. 
He has been acquainted with John Bright, with Mr. Glad- 
stone, with Carlyle, Darwin, Herbert Spencer. Huxley. John 


Stuart Mill, Tennyson, Browning, Ruskin, George Eliot, 
Tourgénieff ; he saw Garibaldi at the head of his army in 
the Romagna in 1859; he knew Mazzini; he has supped 
with Victor Hugo; he conversed on many occasions with 
Auguste Comte, whose disciple he is still proud to be. Surely 
the Americans acted with their usual wisdom when they 
invited such a man to speak before them! 

On George Washington and of Abraham Lincoln no 
man could be more highly qualified to speak. The massive 
simplicity, the over-powering honesty, and the single-minded 
zeal of the great founder of the American Republic appeal 
to Mr. Harrison with no ordinary force, for he has been 
throughout his life the consistent supporter of human 
liberty and the strenuous enemy of despotism and oppres- 
sion, whatever the specious names might be under which 
they were disguised. His title to be the eulogist of Abra- 
ham Lincoln is no less clear, for he was one of the compara- 
tively few Englishmen who saw the terrible civil conflict, 
through which Lincoln guided the, Republic, in its true 
light, and he never wavered for a moment in his fervour for 
the Northern cause. The two addresses on King Alfred and 
that on the Dutch Republic are fascinating in their compre- 
hensiveness and in the lightness of hand with which the 
facts are marshalled before the reader’s eye. Only a master 
of eloquence and style could make his effects with so un- 
erring a certainty. We cordially commend this book to all 
who love good literature in its lighter forms, and who may 
care to associate for a short time (too short in our judg- 
ment) with one who, learned and cultivated and eminent 
himself, has been the friend of many eminent men and the 
advocate of high ideals and great causes. 


R. C. LEHMANN, 


A HISTORY OF POLICKR IN) ENGLAND. 


A History OF POLICE IN ENGLAND. 


By Captain W. L. Melville 
Lee, M.A., Oxon. London: 


Methuen. gor. 
SECOND NOTICE. 


WE have seen how police administration in England went 
from bad to worse, and how even after it had begun to im- 
prove a little, crime reached its zenith during the misery and 
Cemoralisation of the Napoleonic Wars. “As long as the 
magistracy was corrupt,” observes our author, “ Acts of 
Parliament were powerless to purify the police; but the 
regeneration of the metropolis having begun with the Bow- 
street establishment, was carried on a little further by the 
Middlesex Justices Act of 1791, which placed the police 
officers under the control of the Home Office.” Neverthe- 
less, as we have seen, London remained the great haunt of 
vice and crime, and from London the criminal classes 
radiated over the whole country. “It is not too much to 
say,” writes Captain Lee, “ that a survey of all the institu- 
tions of England as they existed at the beginning of the 
roth century would reveal the fact that whereas many de- 
partments of Government were feeble and many corrupt, 
in no department were ignorance and inefficiency so pro- 
nounced as that of the police.” 
“Under the unreformed prison system gaols were little 
better than universities of crime, that conferred the 
diploma of ‘ habitual’ on the criminals who graduated there, 


and it was said that half the burglaries that were com- 
mitted in T.ondon were planned at Newgate.” 


i wish there were space to follow and develop a little 
of our author’s chapter on the Pioneers of Reform. After 
the two Fieldings came John Howard, and Romilly, and 
Colquhoun, and above all Jeremy Bentham, who inspired 
Colquhoun’s treatise “on the police in the metropolis in 
1796.” How far was Bentham influenced by Beccaria, 
how far was Colquhoun influenced by Bentham, 
hew far was Peel influenced by Colquhoun? These 
questions are more interesting than easy; and we 
will only observe that sixty-five years after the 
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publication of Beccaria’s Dei Delitti e delle Pene and fifty- 
four years after Bentham’s Rationale of Punishments and 
Rewards, Sir Robert Peel (on April 15, 1829) introduced 
a bill “for Improving the Police in and near the Metro- 
polis.” The bill became law two months later and estab- 
lished (with Scotland Yard) the principle that the body 
which supervises police machinery should not perform 
judicial functions. Yet it did not quite sever the traditional 
connection between the Justices of the Peace and the con- 
stable, for the two first Commissioners of the Peace, Rowan 
and Mayne, were themselves Justices, and, indeed, this was 
at first their official designation. The popular prejudice 
against the new police—* Peelers,” or “ Bobbies,” as they 
were called after Sir Robert Peel—was enormous, but it 
was gradually overcome by the immediate and continued 
success of the new institution. 





That success was due to the new conception of the 
office of a police constable embodied in a set of rules and 
regulations drawn up by the Commissioners. The cardinal 
principle upon which these admirable regulations were 
hinged was enunciated in the following passage : 


“Tt should be understood at the outset that the prin- 
cipal object to be attained is the prevention of crime. To 
this great end every effort of the police is to be directed. 
The security of person and property, the preservation of 
the public tranquillity, and all other objects of a police 
establishment will thus be better effected than by the 
detection and punishment of the offender after he has 
succeeded in committing the crime. This should be con- 
stantly kept in mind by every member of the police force, 
as a guide for his own conduct.” 


In the above instruction is contained the great lesson 
which it is so important and yet so difficult to impress 
upon police: the absence of crime, not the number of 
cases, nor the number of convictions, is the best proof of 
efficiency. But rules would have been of little use without 
the right men, nor was the new force satisfactorily set on 
foot until after 5,000 dismissals and 6,000 “ resignations” 
had taken place! 

On November 3, 1829, or a little more than four 
months after the passing of the Act, the Duke of Wellington 
was able to congratulate Peel on the success of the force. 
Peel replied : 


“T am very glad indeed to hear that you think well of 
the police. It has given me from first to last more trouble 
than anything I ever undertook. But the men are gaining 
a knowledge of their duties so rapidly, that I am very 
sanguine of the ultimate result. I want to teach people 
that liberty does not consist in having your house robbed 
by organised gangs of thieves, and in leaving the principal 
streets of London in the nightly possession of drunken 
women and vagabonds.” 


At first—and we can hardly be surprised when we con- 
sider that Peel was associated with the Duke of Welling- 
ton and a Government which appeared to be ready to 
maintain oligarchy at the point of the bayonet—the new 
force was regarded with suspicion and dislike. The uniform 
was detested as a sign of militarism, and conservative 
Radicals like Cobbett expressed the popular antipathy in 
their loudest rhetoric. 

But the proof of the pudding was in the eating; and 
before long provincial towns and outlying districts began to 
solicit the loan of police officers trained in the London 
school. Eight years after the passing of Peel’s Act some 
two hundred places, including Birmingham, Bristol, Hull, 
Liverpool, and Manchester, were supplied with experts 
from London, who carried with them to their new sphere of 
action the methods they had learnt in the metropolis, and 
whose excellent work in the provinces did much to disprove 
the ridiculous fables, which had once gained credence, 
about the overbearing incompetence of the new con- 
stabulary. 

Captain Lee’s chapter upon Police Reform in Boroughs 
is meagre and disappointing. The references to what the 
Municipal Corporations Act, 1835, “requires” and “ de- 
clares” are, moreover, calculated to mislead a reader who 
is not an expert in such matters, seeing that no allusion is 


made in this chapter to the repealing and codifying Act of 
1882. ‘That upon the Reform of the County Police is much 
better and contains some thrilling extracts from the report 
of 1839, which is referred to as “the most complete in- 
vestigation of crime, its causes, and the means of its pre- 
vention ever undertaken in this country.” 

Captain Lee does not, I think, refer to the fact that it 
was the establishment of the new police which first brought 
into special notice the treatment of juvenile offenders, a 
subject to which great prominence was given in the report 
of the Inspectors appointed under the Prisons Act, 1835. 
How this came about may be read in Mr. H. B. Simpson’s 
valuable introduction to the Criminal Statistics of 18096. 
We may perhaps recall a contemporary allusion by the 
author of Zugoldsby : 


“ He sent for Mr. Withair then and I described the ‘ swag,’ 
My macintosh, my sugar tongs, my spoons and carpet-bag ; 
Ife promised that the New Police should all their powers 

employ! 
But never to this hour have I beheld that vulgar boy.” 


In spite of the somewhat indiscriminate admiration 
which Captain Lee has bestowed upon our modern police 
forces, one feels that he is on much more familiar ground 
in the first sixteen chapters of his work than when he 
comes in the last three chapters to handle questions of 
criminology and politics. He adheres to the Claudian 
doctrine: “Saevior ense parcendi rabies”; indeed, so far 
as criminology is concerned, he seems to prefer the crude 
and illusory suggestions of a police official in a monthly 
magazine to the considered conclusions of scientific 
students like Dr. Douglas Morrison, or skilled and expe- 
rienced administrators like Mr. Ruggles Brise. Criminolo- 
gists will read with surprise, as the credulous will learn with 
satisfaction, that a convict generally (p. 344) leaves the 
prison “a better man than when he entered it, even if he is 
not entirely reformed,” and that “now convicts leave their 
prison physically robust, and often morally convalescent.” 
Exaggeration of this kind is to be deplored; for, as will 
readily be admitted, Captain Lee can justly claim that a 
vast improvement has been established on the conditions 
which prevailed sixty years ago. 

We cannot follow Captain Lee when he seeks to test 
the amount of criminality in the country (and by inference 
the efficiency of the police) by the number of commitments 
for indictable offences to assizes and quarter sessions. No 
doubt in 1871 there were 16,269 such commitments, and 
in 1891 only 11,605 ; but meantime the Summary Jurisdic- 
tion Act of 1879 had come into full operation, and a large 
number of cases formerly ‘tried before a jury were in 1891 
disposed of by the justices. Why not include in the figures 
for 1891 felonies punished in courts of summary jurisdiction, 
which were formerly dealt with on indictment? In one of 
our large cities, for example, the number of cases committed 
to the sessions in 1878 was 184. In 1881 the number had 
fallen to 147, and in 1884 to 92. But this fall was due not 
to a marked diminution in the number of the more serious 
offences (as Captain Lee would presumably suggest), but to 
the operation of the Act of 1879, as is proved by the fact that 
the number of indictable cases dealt with summarily, which 
stood at 232 in 1878, had risen in 1881 to 321 and in 1884 
to 356. 

The Captain’s views as to the right of public meeting 
are curious. It seems that it is “common sense” that the 
police should take measures to prevent “ the liberties of the 
many” from being interfered with by the “few” holding a 
meeting, “even if the latter happened to be legally within 
their rights” (p. 388). What meaning the Captain attaches 
to the words “ liberties ” and “legally” we must leave him 
to explain ; but we should attach more value to his answer 
if he were to postpone it until after a course of Dicey. 
Ordinary citizens, who are neither captains nor colonels, 
nor knights in arms, will also wonder at the “ reasons ” given 
on p. 395 why London should not have the control 
of its police and on p. 397 why the City should retain 
a control which is denied to the County Council. One of 
the arguments against “ Spring-gardens influences ” is that 
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“the Houses of Parliament, the British Museum, public 
offices, and foreign embassies happen to be in London.” 
We are told that “the inhabitants of Canterbury might as 
well aspire to the control of the National Church” as the 
London County Council to the control of the Metropolitan 
Police. ‘The fact that the ratepayers who elect the London 
County Council pay half the cost of the police is irrelevant, 
but the fact that the ratepayers of the City (who cannot be 
said to elect that ridiculous and anomalous body, the City 
Corporation) pay three-quarters of the cost of the City 
Police force is a good argument against amalgamation ! 
“'The matter is largely one of finance,” says Captain Lee, 
blissfully unconscious that he took exactly the opposite view 
on the previous page. A second objection to amalgamation 
is almost more extraordinary: “‘The Justice Rooms at Man- 
sion House and Guildhall are presided over by magistrates 
who are experts in commercial jurisdiction.” It would be 
churlish, however, to conclude this review in a purely criti- 
cal vein. In spite of some blemishes and defects in his con- 
cluding chapters, Captain Lee has made a valuable contri- 
bution to the history and science of police. 


F. W. Hirst. 





STRUGGLING FOR INDEPENDENCE. 

THe Two First Cenrurits OF FLoRENriINE History, The 
Republic and Parties at the Time of Dante. By Professor 
Pasquale Villari. Translated by Linda Villari. Illustrated. 
London : Fisher Unwin. August 14, 1901. 7s. 6d. 


‘Tuts informing work is already known to many of us by the 
earlier edition ; its present form in one volume instead of 
two recommends it as handier for the student’s use, and the 
index, though scanty, makes its miscellaneous information 
valuable. ‘The two-volume edition came out in 1894-5, very 
shortly after the Italian version had been published by 
Sansoni in Florence, and we noted at the time the peculiarity 
that neither on the cover nor the title page was any indication 
given of which was the first and which the second volume. 
A similar peculiarity is noticeable in the work under notice— 
that it does not say it is a second edition or reprint or 
reissue. 

Neapolitan by birth, and driven into exile by his 
political aspirations (not to say conspirations), the author 
feund a second home in Florence when Italy settled down 
for a while from its revolutions. Studious and erudite, 
Professor Villari found in the literary institutions of the 
temporary capital better opportunity for the exercise of his 
talents than his native town might have afforded him, as his 
brother Emilio, the eminent Professor of Chemistry, had 
done at Bologna. ‘Though he did not forget the needs of 
his own country, as his able “ Lettere meridionali” testify, 
the origin of the remarkable institutions of his adopted 
contado and their medizval development seem to have had 
i great fascination for him, and he long worked single- 
handed in searching out the records of all that tended to 
elucidate it. These laborious researches from time to time 
were utilised as lectures at the Zstituto di Studj Superiori, 
wnd Jater worked up into a series of articles in the Nuova 
Antologia. It, was in the natural order of things that work 
which the author knew to be good should in process of time 
take book shape. Of course, chapters thus brought to- 
gether can never have the same form of continuity and 
cohesion as a purposely-written consecutive history, but so 
many important items of information had been brought 
together that it was meet they should be offered to the 
world’s use in.a more attainable form than the pages of a 
periodical. In the preface to the second volume of the 
1894-5 edition (altogether omitted in the present. issue) 
Professur Villari replies courteously, and we think in the 


main satisfactorily, to the strictures of certain (chiefly 
Italian) critics on this question, and then he goes on to say : 


“This volume contains a long preliminary chapter of, 
I fear, a tedious kind [this is Chabeer VII. of the present 
edition] that the general reader may do well to pass over. 
The period of Florentine history created at the close of 
Vol. P [z.c., Chapter VI. of the present edition] brings us 
down to an entirely new phase, in which not only political 
conditions and forms of government are changed, but the 
social and personal relations of the citizens are seen to be 
totally altered. Hence the necessity of pausing to examine 
the juridical conditions of the family in our communes, 
how far these conditions were derived from Roman, 
Germanic, or Canon law, and to what extent they were 
modified by the new political order in whose midst 
they had been built up. When | first started these 
researches the history of Italian law during the Middle 
Ages had been little investigated ; since then, however, it 
has been studied to notable effect. . . . Political revolu- 
tions and reforms in our communes were invariably pre- 
ceded and prepared by social transformation of which they 
were the necessary outcome. Hence public and private 
law act and react on each other so continuously and steadily 
pe neither can be well understood without reference to the 
other.” 


‘This passage seemed quoteworthy because, though the 
chapter in question [Chapter VII., entitled, “‘The Family 
and the State in Italian Communes ”] makes a break in the 
story of the making of the Commune—and at first sight one 
feels inclined to resent the intrusion—we discover that it is 
in itself immensely interesting, and, indeed, a mine of in- 
formation for reference so soon as its raison d@’étre is thus 
pointed out. 

The matter omitted which enables the work to be 
brought into the compass of one volume is the Cronaca 
fiorentina ascribed to Brunetto Latini and Villari’s com- 
ment thereon—in themselves valuable, but not necessarily 
connected with the main work. This, after an eloquent 
introduction, culls out in Chapter I. what is credible in 
the legends and chronicles of the origin of Florence. 
Chapter II. traces the earliest phases of the rise of the 
Commune. Chapter III. tells of the city’s earliest wars and 
of the improvements which time had wrought in the consti- 
tution of the Commune. Chapter IV. continues to note the 
development of the Commune and of the Guilds. Chapter V. 
shows how Florence came to assume the character of capital 
of ‘Tuscany. Chapter VI. notes the ever-increasing import- 
ance of the Guilds. Chapter VII., to which we have had 
occasion to refer above, gives the history of family life. 
Chapter VIII. shows how the laws were consolidated. 
Chapters IX. and X. aim at giving a picture of how matters 
stood with the Republic in Dante’s time. 

Of course, there are other works, some honestly 
enumerated in the preface, which treat more profusely and 
connectedly of the history of Florence, but the present work 
presents more patiently sought-out detail of the rise of the 
independent self-government of Florence and its peculiar 
institutions ; and the excellent English dress in which it 
reaches us makes it more available to the English reader. 
We have, indeed, much that is here provided, and in more 
entertaining form, in Mr. Edmund Gardner's Story of 
Florence; but Professor Villari’s book is for those who 
want to study the subject more deeply. 

Though modestly called a translation, the work may 
really be said to be written in English. Mrs. Villari’s Italian 
marriage has by no means impaired her style, whether 
in her chatty stories and books of travel or in the graver 
subjects here treated. We have really only to take excep- 
tion to exe expression—namely, in the title of “The Two 
First Centuries,” but this is a solecism not uncommon in 
lady writers, and not a fault of translation ; for, indeed, a 
literal translation of the Italian title, “I primi due Secoli,” 
would have been correct. ‘The “nuptial coach,” p. 371, 
we take to be a mere misprint for “couch.” But we are 
rather sorry the writer thought it necessary throughout to 
translate “ Siena” into “Sienna.” At pp. 563-4 there ap- 
pears to be a (not important) slip, as we are told that 
Arrigo VIT. had in September, 1312, “ only a force of 800 
German knights, 1,000 Italian horse, and a considerable 
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body of foot,” and a few lines lower down that, by March, 
1313, “his army was so reduced that his cavalry had 
dwindled to 1,000 horse.” On the next page, too, there 
is a curious discrepancy between the account given of 
Arigo’s death and that in Marchese Capponi’s S/oria 
della Repubblica di Firenze. Gino Capponi makes this to 
happen on August 24, 1313, and in the work under review 
it is said to be May 24 (necessarily therefore 1314). The 
sequence of subsequent events leads us to the conclusion 
that the word “ May” has got in here by accident. August 
had already been spoken of, and the sentence about the 
Emperor's death was doubtless originally written so as to 
imply the 24th of the same month. It seems a small matter 
at this distance of time, but as it stands it creates an un- 
usual inaccuracy in a page treating of events as they hap- 
pened from month to month. 

Of the illustrations it is difficult to speak. They are 
good in themselves and interesting, yet, though carefully 
placed by directions to the binder, many of them seem to 
have but the remotest connection with the text. The 
frontispiece is very valuable and appropriate for preserving 
a record of the condition in which the Mercato Vecchio 
had come down to us from medieval times, even to our 
own day, before its ruthless destruction. It would have 
recalled it better to our minds, however, had the photo- 
graph been taken at a time of day when it teemed, as we 
knew it, with busy picturesque life. 

The indefatigable veteran Professor is still busy with 
popularising the history of his country and its worthies. 
He is now superintending a series of small volumes entitled 
Collezione Storica Villari, of which it is to. be hoped 
the same hand will give us the translation of his own 
volume of “Le Invasioni barbariche.” Though intended 
chiefly to supply facile patriotic reading to his own people, 
it is an excellent attempt to give in condensed and read- 
able form a comprehensive view of six or eight centuries 
particularly difficult to grasp; and, though perhaps he may 
occasionally haye been tempted himself to make events 
take the shape of kis own views, as he complains old Villani 
does (Two First Centuries of Florentine History, p. 9)— 
and who does not ?—the following paragraph from the 
preface shows that he has tried to hold the balance even: 


“Writers among us are still divided into Guelphs and 
Ghibilines; the former can only find terms of praise or 
justification for whatever the Popes did, the latter are equally 
indiscriminate in covering them with blame, seeking at 
every turn to throw into the shade the undeniably splendid 
part they played in the history of our country.” 


In conclusion, we cannot forbear emphasising the regret 
that, in a work so well calculated to take place as a book 
of reference, the index should be so inadequate. It is a 
pity the author had not taken example from the admirable 
and most usefully classified index of Marchese Capponi’s 
Storia. 

R. H. B. 


JEWISH ETHICS. 


Ph.D. 
London: 


Tue Ernics or JupaismM. Part I. By M. Lazarus, 
Translated from the German by Henrietta Szold. 
Macmillan and Co., Limited. 1go1. 


Tuts book is elusive. Why should there be “ Jewish 
ethics,” unless “ Jewish” is used purely as a religious term, 
as one might say “ Christian ethics” ? Of course, a Jew, 
knowing his later sacred books, is in a better position to 
review all the literary sources of his ethical system than is 4 
Christian, who out of such a collection only knows the 
Jewish Old Testament, and that rarely in the original 
tongue, and, in fact, we find many references to the rabbis. 
If this means that Jewish doctors recognise a progress in 
their ethical notions as traceable in their sacred literature, 
it is a little curious that our author should take such trouble 


to save the letter of some of the earlier Scriptures, which 
contained imperfectly moral notions. 

We are all familiar with the distinction which Matthew 
Arnold laboured to establish between the Jewish and the 
Greek genius, and among other points on which he insisted 
was this one—that the Jews were unique in their sense of 
“sin” and “ guilt.” The present book, written by a Jew, leads 
us to the question whether Matthew Arnold was not exag- 
gerating this peculiarity, and to suggest that there is much 
more that is purely Christian than we sometimes suspect 
in the experience to which he appealed. 

Dr. Lazarus finds the essence of Jewish ethics in the 
assertion of the autonomy of morality. He glances a little 
perfunctorily, as we cannot help thinking, at certain other 
philosophical theories which have not this merit, such as 
“the theory of utility” and “Eudemonism.” In this con- 
nection he says: 

“ Utility is represented as the purpose of all conduct 
regulated by moral law, and is therefore considered its true 
reason. This notion is alien from the spirit of Judaism. 
Therefore, too, the inquiry into the ‘chief good,’ the fre- 
quent task of Greek and of modern research, is not Jewish. 
Rabbinical research on the aim of morality asked, not 
‘What is the chief good’ to be obtained by man? but 
Which is the proper path, the good path, in which man 
shall walk? The eye of the thinker was fixed upon the 
rules, not the result, of moral action.” 


_ _ We caninct see that incompleteness is a sign of grace 
in a moral system or anywhere else ; but even as a matter 
of fact Dr. Lazarus finds himself hard put to it to maintain 
his position. He is constrained to admit that “rewards 
and punishments” are not infrequently mentioned in the 
Old Testament ; but with no little subtlety maintains that 
such do not imply a doctrine of utility, any more than the 
wording of a notice anncuncing the sanction of some by-law 
x other enactment, “ Forbidden—Penalty $5.00,” contains 
the moral basis on which the modern State rests. Else- 
where we note an admission that “ Biblical language some- 
times accommodates itself to the simple thought 
of the populace, which by nature and by nurture has a 
leaning towards utilitarianism.” This confirms a suspicion, 
previously hinted at, that the orthodox Jew yet believes in 
the verbal i:spiration of his Scriptures, and, like the pi-ts 
Catholic maintaining the infallibility of the Church, will 
uot see a “revelation” made in divers manners and sundry 
portions, but, wherever there are signs of imperfect morality, 
maintains that it 1s a concession proper duritiam cordts. 
These things notwithstanding, Dr. Lazarus probably has 
every right to assert that to the Jews righteousness is an 
end, not a means ; but why should he fly to Kant as giving 
among modern moralists the best expression of such a 
doctrine in philosophical terms?, Did not the greatest of 
Jewish thinkers conclude his “ ethics” with the words : 

* Beatitudo non est virtutis premium, sed ipsa virtus; 


nec eadem gaudemus, quia libidines coercemus, sed contra 
quia eadem gaudemus, ide libidines coercere possumus ”? 


Or is Spinoza still on the Jewish Index ? Perhaps, to 
be quite fair to Dr. Lazarus, we ought to admit the pos- 
sibility that in his sketch of “ Eudzemonism,” with which 
he contrasts Jewish ethics, he may have meant a reference 
to Spinoza in the words : 

“The essential basis of eudemonism is this: Every 
being, at every moment, is in a certain state, relatively 
better or worse, and his efforts are directed towards the 
better. Naturally, then, the desire for satisfaction 
is the impulse underlying every motion and manifestation 
of iife, and this impulse accompanies all activity incident 
to the development of our powers and constituting the 
whole of our career. . . .” 


Another question that is bound to arise asks how far 
the Jews were led by their ancient prile of being a chosen 
nation to limit their moral sympathies with the rest of man- 
kind. Dr. Lazarus sees in Judaism “two tendencies, which 
may be briefly characterised as the national-particularistic 
and the humane-universal.” He admits that between these 
two a secular conflict has raged, and still rages. In sup- 


port of his claim that it was “part of Jewish particularism 
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that the soul of the people was filled with the universal 
ideal, with the promise, the hope, the requirement that 
mankind be a unit in its highest goal,” Dr. Lazarus quotes 
the assertion of August Wiinsche that : 


“Plato did, indeed, outline an ideal state in his Republic, 
but it lacks the Old Testament idea of universality. In 
Plato's universal state Greeks are arrayed against non- 
——o in constant warfare; war is one of the necessary 
evils. 


A test of the extent to which the “ universalist ” ten- 
dency has made way among Jews is given by their attitude 
towards the various nations in whose gates they find them- 
selves strangers. No one expects the Jews to bear great 
love to States whose policy is one of unreasoning anti 
Semitismus, but is there no reason to suppose that the 
typical Jew regards the various Western organisations of 
which he is a member as means made for the achievement 
of his end ? And where in modern politics can we find the 
case of a Jew who has exercised influence, and exercised 
it before all in the interests of international morality ? 


H. M. C. 


A MANUAL OF SCHOOL HYGIENE. 


A MANuAL oF ScHoot Hyciene. By Edward W. Hope, M.D., 
and Edgar A. Browne, F.R.C.S., E. Cambridge : University 
Press. 33. 6d, 


In the “ Cambridge Series for Schools and Colleges” there 
is not likely to appear any more interesting or valuable 
manual than Dr. Hope’s and Mr. Browne's sensible treatise 
upon the hygienic necessities of schools. The preface 
begins by striking the right note, and insisting that the 
time has passed when the teacher could leave the question 
of health “to the beneficent care of Nature.” From this 
point the authors go on to emphasise the importance of 
studying children at first-hand, and “sifting and selecting” 
those influences which tend to do good from those which 
tend to do harm. Teachers of day-schools are reminded 
that the fact of a child’s home-life and surroundings being 
exceedingly unhygienic only increases the importance of 
healthiness in the school customs and arrangements. Dr. 
Hope and Mr. Browne evidently believe most firmly that 
it should be the first duty of an educational system to pro- 
duce healthy citizens. 

We entirely enjoy the remarks of A Manual of School 
Hygiene upon the subject of soils in general, and made soils 
in particular. ‘The authors are hardly severe enough about 
a clay soil, but when they come to speak of edifices built 
upon “ deposited refuse” they utter a blast upon no small 
trumpet, one which we hope will reach the ears of many 
“authorities” concerned in suburban _ brick-and-mortar 
atrocities. Nearly all this book has to say about ventilation 
and warming is well-conceived and clearly put, but long ex- 
perience of the cheap thermometer of commerce leads us to 
recommend a temperature of “not more than 63 deg. Fahr.” 
as safer to swear by than the authors’ “about 56 deg. to 
6o deg. Fahr.” Dr. Hope and Mr. Browne are most 
“ domesticated” in their remarks about food and clothing— 
not above stating that tight gloves may produce chilblains, 
nor unwilling to speak out on the “ hardening” delusions of 
some parents. 

But there can be no doubt that the cream of a capital 
book is to be found in the chapter upon “ The Care of the 
Eye.” Every teacher of children would be the better for 
committing to memory some sentences (p. 104) about short- 
sight, and how mere “spasm of accommodation” may be 


inadvertently encouraged to produce the permanent evil. 
With this passage should be compared the lucid analysis 
(p. 116) of the three usual forms of short-sight among school 
children. Again, what this book sets forth as the proper 
sizes of type for children’s books and placards (our authors 
believe in wall-placards) should most certainly be adopted. 
Some notes upon the arrangement of printed matter, under- 
lining for the sake of emphasis, and similar subjects strike us 
as equally novel and judicious. The authors do not hesi- 
tate to describe sundry sindergarten occupations as “ under- 
taken before the co-ordination of the muscles has been 
sufficiently advanced by practice on free and large move- 
ments.” With regard to general exercise of muscles, the 
teaching of A Manual of School Hygiene could hardly be 
bettered. Not only teachers and parents, but all brain- 
workers, may with advantage study p. 164 of a concise hand- 
book which we heartily commend to all who are enlisted 
in the service of rational education. 


BOTANY AT BRIXTON. 


THE SUBURBAN GARDEN. By F. M. Wells. London: Sampson 
Low. 3s. 6d. net. 


THERE is a pathos in the silence with which Adam has 
watched the dispossession of his Eden. Eve has wrested 
away his rake and stolen his watering-can ; she has put her 
hand to the spade, and will not turn back. Adam may spin 
for all she cares—Eve has determined to dig. 

The love of horticulture threatens to devastate society. 
It is a menace to palmistry and a serious rival to Bridge. 
Nowadays, no lady of fashion will dare to confess to an 
ignorance of herbaceous borders, hardy annuals, and arti- 
ficial manures. She must never mistake salpiglossis for a 
stuff, or’ gillia dichotona for a musical instrument. She 
must learn to lead the conversation by easy turns from the 
Boer armaments tothe Dutch tulips ; from Mr. Pinero’s Zris 
to Mrs. Jones’s narcissus; from the death of the South 
African Republic to the glories of the Vegetable Kingdom. 
But she must not confine her zeal to conversation alone—she 
must write a garden book. 

Gardening literature is the most elastic under the sun. 
It may be anything from a catalogue to a lyric poem, from 
History to Romance, from Scientific Research to Autobio- 


graphy. ‘The latter is, however, the most popular among 
ladies. Up to now they have had it all their own way, but 


a deliverer has at last arisen. Mr. F. M. Wells has come to 
the rescue of the down-trodden sex, and put a spoke in the 
wheel of usurping females. His garden book, unlike the 
majority of its predecessors, is about gardening and nothing 
else. ‘The personal element is kept within due bounds, the 
love interest is absent, sentiment, satire, and reflection 
play a subordinate part, and cookery recipes are rigorously 
excluded. The result is something very like business. 

It would require a real passion for gardening in its least 
interesting stages to be able to devour these pages with gusto. 
Those who know nothing of the art had better leave it alone. 
The dilettante may turn to Elizabeth or Mrs. Earle—not for 
them is our stern, suburban botanist. His book, however, 
will be appreciated by a large class of people with small 
means but esthetic propensities, who like to make the most 
of their little plots of ground, but cannot indulge in eccen- 
tricities or extravagances. ‘There is nothing very original 
either in the ideas or their carrying out, but the ordinary 
difficulties are met with, and details are attentively studied. 
The Calendar of Outdoor Work is perhaps the most useful 
chapter. This should be a very suitable Christmas gift to 
every suburban householder. 

Oo. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


HE temper of the City is at present decidedly cheer- 
ful. The Germans are buying bills as fast as 


the paper held by the French matures; the Berlin 
Bank rate came down on Saturday, and now the 
Bank of England has followed suit; and though 


nearly all the gold that comes in from abroad is 
snapped up in the bullion market by Austrian or French 
buyers, we are now promised large exports of gold from 
India to London. ‘There seems, however, to be some doubt 
end mystery about this movement. It is said that the sum 
tu be sent home in gold represents the Indian Government’s 
profit on the coinage of rupees. It is asserted by quite 
credible and well-informed persons that when the closing of 
the Indian mints was decided on, it was not foreseen by the 
Indian Government that if this measure was successful, and 
the price of the rupee was raised to an artificial height, there 
would be a profit on its coinage. It seems incredible, but 
Governments do these things, especially in that great Im- 
perial training-ground India. However, there the profit 
is, and Indiana red tape, being too well conducted to apply 
it to any practical or unauthorised purpose, has decided 
to send it home in gold and invest it in London. At the 
present time if the Indian Government wants to send money 
home it can sell its bills in London, at an exchange very 
favourable to itself. But this profit on coinage is some- 
thing quite apart from exchange, and must, therefore, be 
shipped home im bullion, and India must pay freights, in- 
surance, and other charges for handling. Our own Treasury 
could hardly beat this financial triumph. The fatuity of 
the business becomes still more remarkable when we re- 
member that it is only six months ago that India made a 
vain attempt to raise a £3,000,000 loan in London; and 
now she ships one and a half millions to be invested in 
Consols. 


‘The reduction of the Bank rate from 4 tu 314 per cent. 
was generally expected. At this time of year coin and 
notes are sucked into the Bank rapidly by the payment of 
the assessed taxes, making the Bank strung and the market 
weak. ‘The process is now going on merrily, as the Bank’s 
weekly return shows: the Government has apparently been 
able to pay off three millicns of “ deficiency advances,” 
and yet leave its balance less than a million lower on the 
week. Lombard Street is, accordingly, not quite so full of 
money as it was, and the loan mongers are hastening to 
make hay while they can. An issue "ol £2,000,000 Local 
Loans stock was tendered for on Wednesday, and went at 
an average of £100 3s. gd., a very favourable price ; the 
market had hoped to get the stock at about 99 34, but it is 
said that more than half of it was taken by the Post Office 
Savings Bank. On Thursday a Ceylon Loan was brought 
out, and the lists were very quickly closed, so quickly, in 
fact, that the Stock Exchange made very uncomplimentary 
remarks about the Crown Agents for the Colonies, who in- 
vited applications, which had to be'sent to the West End 
instead of being taken at one of the central bank offices, 
und then closed the lists almost as soon as they were open. 
As a matter of fact, they were closed at about 1.30 p.m., and 
seeing that by that time the loan is said to have been 
covered some five times over, the Crown Agents had not 
much choice in the matter; but they might certainly re- 
constitute their arrangements for these interesting events, 
for the bother of sending applications to the West End 
might just make the differenc e if a loan were coming out 
under less favourable circumstances. A C ounty Council 
loan is said to be nearly’ ready for issue—its emission will, 
no doubt, be conducted as admirably as usual. 


The Stock Exchange has been chiefly interested in the 
continued activity of business in South African shares, and 


the declaration of Home Railway dividends. As for 
“ Kaffirs,” the selling has been rather heavier than the buy- 
ing, and even Chartered have declined a little. Some say 
that Mr. Rhodes’s departure for South Africa had some- 
thing to do with the check to the market’s buoyancy. At 
any rate, it is interesting to note that a body called the 
Rhodesian Land and Mine Owners’ Association has been 
formed “to ensure unity of action in dealing with every 
important question affecting the development of the 
country.” It sounds very formidable—can it bode any- 
thing like revolt against the Chartered Company’s dominion ? 
Podesian directors are fond enough of grumbling against 
the conditions under which they have to conduct their 
enterprise. Perhaps some day they will discover that the 
women and children of Buluwayo are in danger, but it is 
difficult to see whom they could call in to make a Raid for 
their rescue. As an unfortunate British taxpayer, I have 
misgivings. 


Home Railway dividends have been a sad spectacle. 
Last week the Great Eastern made us hope for good de- 
clarations all round, but these hopes have been dashed by 
the Brighton, the Lancashire and Yorkshire, the Chatham, 
the South-Eastern, and the South-Western, all of which 
have disappointed operators for the rise. The case of the 
South-Eastern is particularly interesting ; it was known that 
less than 3 per cent. had been earned on the Ordinary stock, 
but the market had decided that the board would probably 
take a sufficient amount from the reserve in order to provide 
3 per cent., which is supposed to be necessary to keep the 
company’s pre-Ordinary stocks in the list of securities avail- 
able for investments by trustees. The board, very pro- 
perly, did not do so, and the astonishing and amusing result 
is that the experts of the Stock Exchange are now arguing, 
not without heat, as to whether South-Eastern pre-Ordinary 
stocks are, or are not, trustee investments. No flight of 
Dickens’ humorous fancy concerning the asininity of English 
law ever surpassed this extraordinary fact—that the laws 
under which trustees invest their funds are in a state of 
such hopeless muddle that stockbrokers who spend their 
lives in dealing for trustees find it an arguable point whether 
a certain security is, or is not, available for them. Some 
say that a railway must pay 3 per cent. on its Ordinary in 
vider to make its Preferences trustee stocks: some say that 
the law is satisfied as long as a dividend, no matter how 
little, is forthcoming. Such is a result of that hard, prac- 
tical, common-sense that we apply to matters of business in 
this country. Meanwhile, Parliament debates the Address. 


‘The Welsbach board has at last resigned, and the Metro- 
politan Railway shareholders appear to be inclined to follow 
the Welsbach example and do something towards improving 
their board. At least, a strong committee of shareholders 
suggests delicately that such measures will be desirable, and 
also advocate fusion with the District Company, and a re- 

consideration of the offer of a 3% per cent. guarantee by 
the Traction Company. The Metropolitan board is cer- 
tainly capable of improvement. It is whispered, also, that 
recent large purchases of Brighton Railway Deferred stock 
have been made with a view to seating on the board of this 
company a gentleman whose name is generally associated 
with South African finance. Railway meetings should be 
more interesting than usual this half year. 


An important event in the insurance world this week was 
the acquisition by the Alliance Assurance Company of the 
Imperial Insurance Company (a fire office) and the Imperial 
Life Insurance Company. ‘The Alliance is to become the 
Imperial Alliance, and when the absorption i is completed, 
will have a shareholders’ reserve of over 234 millions, and 
with life assurance and other funds amounting to some 6% 
millions. 


JANUs. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTICES, &e. 


DUTCH QUICKLY TAUGHT 
By Mr. VAN BEEK, Certificated Teacher of Languages, 
Interpreter, and Translator. 
References by kind permission from 
Editors of Leading Reviews and Journals, University Graduates, 
Civil Servants, City Merchants, and others, 
For Prospectus apply THE ADELPHI TRANSLATING OFFICES, 
8, John- -street, Adelphi, W.C. Telegrams: ‘‘ VARIETAL, London.” 


CHEVIN HALL SCHOOL, OTLEY, YORKSHIRE. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Healthy Situation on Otley Chevin. Bracing Moorland Air. 

Every facility for Outdoor Games and Exercises. Good Resident and Visiting 
Staff. Girls received from the ages ot 7 to 20. Boys arealso received in the 
Junior School until the age of 11. 

The service of the house is Fama by Ladies, who are qualified to train 
Girls in Domestic Work and Management if desir 

Health Exercises conducted by Miss E. M. Parnaby, Pupil of Mrs. Josef Conn. 


Principal, Miss E. THompson. 











“BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND FOR YOUNGER BOYS. 
COOMBE HILL HOUSE, EAST GRINSTEAD. 


Principal, Miss CLark. 


Arm.—An all-round development of mind and body. 
Cuaracteristics.—A Simple, Free, Country Life. Great Thoroughness 
in Work, Small Classes. 
No Competition, Marks, or Prizes, 





THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 


PaTRON (Late President) : 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE AND EDUCATION, with Special Classes for 
all Navy and Army Examinations. 


Honours this year include: 3rd Assistant Clerkship, RN. ; 13th and 29th on 
the Aritannia (both first trials); 2 Admissions to Sandhurst ; 1st place from 
Woolwich into R.E., with 4 prizes ; 2nd Class Classical Moderations, Oxford, &c. 


Apply | to Rev. The Head Master, or Secretary, 3a, Sackville-street, W. 


CHRIST’S COLLEGE, BLACKHEATH, S.E. 








Principal—F. W. AVELING, M.A., B.Sc. 


Home Comforts. Public School Training. 
Practical Science Teaching. Five Laboratories. 


SCHOOLS. 


THE SPEAKER is one of the best possible mediums for the 
insertion of School Announcements, It circulates very extensively 
amongst the best families in the kingdom. Special terms are 
offered for this class of advertisement. Apply to— 


THE MANAGER, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 














OLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 


are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS' 
STOCK, which includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and 
pictures by known old and modern artists. 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. Call or write to 


A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60, Haymarket, London, S.W. 


] OOKS.—10,000 WANTED. List free. £3 each offered for 

Moore's Alps, 1864; Keats’ Poems, 1817; Life of a Spestoman, 1842; 

Tennyson's Poems, 18333 ; Poems chiefly ae 1830; Rape ot the Lock, 

1714; The Humorist, 4 vols., 1819 ; Propert’s Miniatures, 1887. Out-of-print 

books su pplied. State wants. Catalogues free. — HOLLAND CO., Book 
Mere ante, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 
MIND IN EVOLUTION. 


By L. T. HOBHOUSE, late Fellow and Assistant Tutor 

of C.C.C., Oxford. 8vo, Ios. net. 
Scotsman.—‘‘ Deserves a hearty reception. It deals in a masterly way with 
problems which ordinarily are apt to be treated in a very superficial and ones 


sided manner.” 
MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 





THE LONDON BIBLE | WAREHOUSE, 
53, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
The Largest and Best Selected Stock of Bibles in London, 


Thousands at Half-Price. 
Special—Our Large Type, Illustrated, Emerald 


TEACHER’S BIBLE, 


In French Morocco, with overtapping edges, round corners, elastic 
10s. 6d. offered at 5s. lld., post free. 








Lists sent post free. 











THIS WEEK'S ISSUE (Jan, 24) 


THE WESTMINSTER BUDGET 


CONTAINS 
TOPICS OF THE WEEK: Unintelligible—to Mr. Balfour; A Dangerous 
Moral; ** Permanent Penalties ;" The Obstacles to Peace, 


CARTOONS OF THE WEEK. By F.C. G.: On the * Laps of the Gods ;” 
The Wonderland Parliament. 

BACK TO SCHOOL. Notes and Sketches in Parliament. 

FABLES FOR THE FAIR, XII.-XVI. 

THE ROYAL OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. Illustrated. 

STAGE FEVER. 

MR. SYDNEY A ef AT HOME. Full Page Photograph. 

DITTIES OF THE D. 

INSIDE THE C ARLTON CLUB. Illustrated. 

SHORT STORY: The Bond of Wedlock. 

IN THE WORLD OF BOOKS: The Outer Hebrides as Happy Hunting 
Grounds (Illustrated) ; ** Cynthia's Ww ay "—The Mind of a Child; Sherlock 
Holmes—The Cruise of the “Ophir ;" The Thoughts of Two Hohenzollerns. 
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SPORT AND PASTIMES: * Hunting, Golf Notes. 

OUR CHESS PAGE. 

A NATIONAL OPERA HOUSE, 

SOME HINTS TO GARDENERS, 

RECENT SCIENCE, 

HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE, 

ALL THE WEEKR’S NEWS, &c. 





Price 3d. By Post, 3%d. 





Obtainable at all Railway Bookstalls and Newsagents, or direct from the 
Westminster Budget offices. Tudor Street, London, E.C. 
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THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 
Sayle (Charles), Edited by, Meditations and Vows, Divine and Moral, by 
’ poreph Hall, Bishop of Exeter and afterwards of Norwich, ‘‘ The Religious 
wife Series,” 3s. 6d. net. Grant Richards. 
Collis (Arthur), Some Problems of Religion and Morals, an effort towards their 
solution, with other Essays, 1s. Watts, 


VERSE. 
Best (Rev. Kenlem Digby), A Priest's Poems, 2s, 6d. Burns and Oates, 


ART. 


Headlam (Cecil, B.A.), Peter Vischer, *‘ Handbooks of the Great Craftsmen 
Series,” Edited by G. C. Williamson, Litt.D., 5s. net. George Bell. 

Perkins (F. Mason), Giotto, ‘“‘ The Great Masters in Painting and Sculpture 
Series,” Edited by G. C. Williamson, Litt.D., 5s. net. George Bell. 


. The Year's Art, 1g02, Compiled by A. C. R. Carter, 3s. 6d. H. Virtue and Co, 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND MEMOIRS. 


Smith (Arthur H.), China in Convulsion, with Illustrations and Maps, 2 vols., 
21s. Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier. 


EDUCATIONAL, 


Rubie (A. E., M.A.), Edited by, The Gospel according to St. Mark, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, ‘‘ Methuen’s Junior School Books,” 1s. 6d. Methuen, 

Baron (Reginald R. N., M.A.), French Prose Composition, 2s. 6d. Methuen. 

Lindsay (J. S.), Problems and Exercises in English History, Book G, 1688-1832, 
2s. net. Cambridge: Heffer and Sons. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The University Song Book, 4s. 6d. net. Grant Richards. 

Whates (H.), The Politician's Handbook, Session 1902, 6s. net. Vacher and 
Sons. 

Hind (C. Lewis). Life's Little Things, 3s. 6d. net. A. and C. Black. 

Shand (Alexander Innes), Shooting, “ Haddon Hall Library,” Edited by the 
Marquess ot Granby and Mr. George A. B. Dewar, 7s. 6d. net. J. M. 
Dent. 

Waterhouse (P. Leslie, M.A.), The Story of Architecture, rs. G. Newnes. 

Knight (E. F.), With the Royal Tour: a Narrative of the Recent Tour of the 
Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York through Greater Britain, includirig 
His Royal Highness’s Speech delivered at the Guildhall on December 5, 1901, 
with 16 Illustrations and a Map, published under the auspices of the Victoria 
League, 5s. net. Longmans, Green. 

Boies (Henry M.), The Science of Penology, the Defence of Society against 
Crime, Collated and Systematised, rss. net. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Whiteway (A. R., M.A.), Recent Object Lessons in Penal Science, with a 
Biographical Introduction, 3s. 6d. net. Swan Sonnenschein, 


NEW EDITIONS. 
Banks (Mrs. G. Linnzeus), The Manchester Man. 6d. G. Newnes. 


Moliére (J. B. Poquelin), Les Fourberies de Scapin: a Comedy, 1s. 6d. net. 
ge Preface, Glossary, &c., by Frederic Spencer. The Temple Moliére. J. 
M. Dent. 

Hammond (C. E., M.A.), Outlines of Textual Criticism applied to the New Tes- 
tament, 4s. 6d. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

Bunyan (John), The Holy War made by Shaddai upon Diabolus, ‘t Temple 
Classics,” 1s. 6d. net. J. M. Dent. 


FICTION. 


Cobb (Thomas), Lady Gwendoline : a Novel, 6s. Grant Richards, 

Zola (Emile), His Masterpiece (L'CEuvre), Edited with Preface by Ernest Alfred 
Vizetelly, 3s. 6d. Chatto and Windus. 

Kennedy (Bart), A Sailor Tramp, 6s. Grant Richards. 

Hubbard (Elbert), Time and Chance : a Romance and a History : Being the Story 
of the Life of a Man, 6s. G. P. Putnam's Sons. ‘ 

Scot Skirving (R.), Love and Longitude: a Story of the Pacific in the Year 
1900. Australian Book Company. 

Crommerlin (May), A Daughter of England, 6s. John Long. 

Lindsay (Harry), Judah Pyecroft, Puritan, 6s. Chatto and Windus. 


MAGAZINES, REVIEWS, AND ANNUALS, 


Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, January, 1902 
London : P. S. King. a 

Economic Review, January 15, 3s. Rivingtons. 

Girl's Realm, February, 6d. Bousfield. 

Indian Review, December. Madras: G. A. Natesan. 

Journal of the Marine Biological Association of the United Kingdom, 3s, 6d 
London: Dulau and Co. . scl 

Monist, January, 2s. 6d. Kegan Paul. 

Pall Mall Magazine, February, 1s. 18, Charing Cross-road, 
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stamped and addressed envelope is sent with them. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, INCLUDING POSTAGE. 
Home. Foreign Postal Union. 
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ing Co., Ltd., and crossed “London City and Midland Bank.” 
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Paris—31, Rue Bonaparte, and at the principal Kiosques. 
Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 
Paris—Neale’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 
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Leipzig—Mr. F. A. Brockhaus, 16, Querstrasse. 
Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 
Capetown—Messrs. Gordon and Gotch; Messrs. J. C. Juta 
and Co. 
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Stockholm— Norden and Jephson. 
United States—The International News Company, 83 and 
85, Duane Street, New York; and Agents. 
Shanghai, Hongkong, Yokohama, and Singapore—Messrs. 
Kelly and Walsh. 
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Mount Road. 
Where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions 
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WORLD TRAVEL, 


ORGANISED BY HENRY S. LUNN, M.D., F.R.G.S., B.Ch., 
W. HOLDSWORTH LUNN and CONNOP F. S. PEROWNE. 


CRUISE 
On the Magnificent Ocean Yacht “ARGONAUT.” 


Tonnage 3,273; H.-P. 4,000. Electric Light. First-class Cuisine. 
SAILING AS FOLLOWS TO THE MEDITERRANEAN : 
February 15th to March 3lst.—From Marseilles to 
Naples, Alexandria (for Cairo), Jaffa (for Jeru- 
salem), Beyrout (for Baalbec), Rhodes, Con- 
stantinople, Piraeus (for Athens), Nauplia (for 
Mycenae), Katakolo —_ Olympia), ig oe 
and back to Marseilles. A 45 days’ Cruise for 47 
Guineas. Return Ticket London—Marseilles, via 
Dover, Calais, Paris, included. 

This Cruise is under the auspices of the Co-operative Cruising Company, Limited. 


£10 10s. and £13 13s. TOURS to ROME via the 
MONT CENIS. 

Extensions to Naples, Assisi, Perugia, Sienna, Flor- 
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£12 12s.6d. TOURS to FLORENCE and VENICE. 
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Mr. T. FISHER 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 


'THE INSANE ROOT. 
By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. Crown §8vo. 
Frontispiece. Green Cloth Library, 6s. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Susannah.” 


2THE MATING OF A DOVE. 
By MARY E. MANN. Green Cloth Library, 6s. 
““A very high-class piece of work, inspired throughout with vital 


interest, pure sentiment, and much beauty of description,”—Zastern 
Daily Press. 


Second Edition of Mrs. Alexander's New Novel. 


STHE YELLOW FIEND. 


By the Author of “ Brown, V.C.,” &e. Green Cloth 
Library, 6s. 


“ There are tew readers who will not follow this remarkably good story 
with intense interest to the end.” —Z/loyd's Newspaper. 


CERTAIN PERSONAL MATTERS. 


By H. G. WELLs, Author of ‘‘ Anticipations.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s.; paper, Is. 


With 





By the Winner of the Queen's Hall Tournament. 


PING PONG: THE GAME AND HOW 
TO PLAY IT. By ARNOLD PARKER. With many 


Diagrams. Price ts. net. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF A 
MARY F. ROBINSON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


F. C. GOULD. The Modern Chronicles of 
Froissart. Drawn and Written by F. CARRUTHERS GOULD. 
See the February Number of the EZuglish Jilustrated 
Magazine. Price 6d. 


ITALIAN CHARACTERS IN THE 
EPOCH OF UNIFICATION, By Countess 
MARTINENGO CAESARESCO, Cheap Edition. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 


FIFTY YEARS OF CATHOLIC LIFE 
AND PROGRESS. Under the Rule of Cardinal 
Wiseman, Cardinal Manning, Cardinal Newman, and Car- 
diral Vaughan. By Percy FITZGERALD. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
2 vols., 21s. With Photogravure Portraits. 


BEFORE THE GREAT PILLAGE. 


And Other Essays. By Rev. Canon Jessopp, D.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


RENAISSANCE TYPES. 
By WILLIAM SAMUEL LILLY, Honorary Fellow of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 16s. 
“F. C. G.” 


TALES TOLD IN THE ZOO. 


By F. CARRUTHERS GOULD and his son, F. H. CARRUTHERS 
GovuLp. Fully Illustrated by ‘‘ F. C. G.”” Crown 4to, 6s. 


THE HANDY MAN AFLOAT AND 
ASHORE. By the Rev. G. Goopenoven, R.N., Chaplain 
of Greenwich Hospital and of the Royal Hospital School. 
Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


MR. THOMAS ATKINS, 2p Epitioy. 
A Study in Red, Blue, Green, and Khaki. By the Rev. E. 
J. Harpy, M.A., Author of ‘‘How to be Happy Though 
Married,” etc., etc. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE HEART OF THE EMPIRE, 


Studies in Problems of Modern City Life in England. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, cheap edition, 2s. 6d. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF w, 
B. YEATS. 7s. 64. 


** The book has been produced in a superb style. Its illustrations are 
both numerous and exquisite.”—Star. 


HISTORY OF FLORENCE, 


By Professor PASQUALE VILLARI. Illustrated. Large crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, popular edition, 7s. 6d. 


IN TIBET AND CHINESE TUR- 
KESTAN:: Being the Record of Three Years’ Explora- 
tion. By Captain H. H. P.Deasy, With Appendices, Maps, 
- 80 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, cheap edition, 

Ss. net, 








UNWIN’S LIST. 


IN THE LAND OF THE BLUE 
GOWN. By Mrs. Arcuipatp LittLe, Author of * In- 
timate China.” "1 vol., super royal 8vo. With over 1oo Illus- 
trations, 21s. net. 


BEFORE I FORGET. 


Being the Autobiography of “A Chevalier d’Industrie.” 
Written by ALBERT CHEVALIER. Very fully Illustrated. Demy 
8vo, 16s. net. 2nd Edition. 


BARRY SULLIVAN AND HIS CON- 
TEMPORARIES. By Ropert H. SILLarpD. 2 vols., 


Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 21s. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A CARI- 


CATURIST : Being the Autobiography of HARRY Fur- 
Niss. Illustrated with over 300 Illustrations, many made 
specially for the volume. In 2 vols., super royal 8vo, 32s. 


GIOVANNI .SEGANTINI : 
His Lifeand Work. Edited by Luici VILLARI. With upwards 
of 80 Illustrations reproduced direct from the original paintings. 
In 1volume. With Photogravure Frontispiece. Imperial 8vo, 
with specially designed cover, and boxed. 1 Is, net. 


OLD DUTCH TOWNS AND VIL- 
LAGES OF THE ZUIDERZEE. By W. J. 


TUIN and J. G. VELDHEER. _ IIlustrated by J. G. VELDHEER 
and W. O. J. NrEUWENKAMP. With decorative initials. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


ALCOHOLISM—A STUDY IN HERE- 
DITY. By G. ArcupDALt REID, M.B., CM., F.R.S.E., 
Author of * The Present Evolution of Man”; Lecturer on 
Heredity in the University ot Edinburgh, etc., etc. Large 
crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


PAGES FROM A JOURNAL. 


By MARK RUTHERFORD. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 2nd Edition, 


FALAISE. 
By ANNA Bowman Dopp, Author of ‘‘In and Out of Three 
Normandy Inns,” ‘‘ Cathedral Days,” etc. Profusely Illus- 
trated. 7s. 6d. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF GIRO- 
LAMO SAVONAROLA, By Prof. PAsovaLe Vit- 


LARI, Translated by LinpA VILLARI, New and Cheaper 
Edition, in 1 volume. Fully Illustrated, Cloth, large 
crown, 7s. 6d. 


AN EDITOR’S SERMONS. 


By Sir Epwarp RvssELL, with an Introduction by the 
BisHoP OF HEREFORD. 6s. net, 


Ten Books for Young Folks. 

THE TREASURE SEEKERS. 
Fully pictured, 6s. 

THE WOULD~BE-GOODS. 
‘“‘The Treasure Seekers.” By E. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

3 NINE UNLIKELY TALES FOR CHILDREN 

By E. Nessit. Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
4TWO BUSYBODIES. By Mrs. S.G.ARNoLD, With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
5 MARGARET HETHERTON. A Book for Girls. 
By E. L. Kirsow. With Frontispiece. Crown S8vo, cloth, 6s. 
6 THE BLUE BABY. And Other Stories. By Mrs, 
MoLesworTu, Author of “Carrots,” ete., etc. Illustrated. 
Foolscap Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 





— 


By E, NEsBIT, 


te 


A continuation of 
NEsBIT. __ Tilustrated, 


The Mrs. Brightwen Series. 
A newly-printed edition of her volumes, bound in uniform cloth. 
Crown Svo, 2s. each. 
7 WILD NATURE WON BY KINDNESS. 


Illustrated. Twenty-second Thousand. 


8 MORE ABOUT WILD NATURE, With Por- 


trait of Author and many Illustrations. Seventh Thousand, 


9 INMATES OF MY HOUSE AND GARDEN. 


With 32 Illustrations by THEO. CARRERAS, Fifth Thousand. 


10 GLIMPSES INTO PLANT LIFE: An Easy 


Guide to the Study of Botany. Illustrated. Fifth Thousand. 


ENGLISH PUBLIC OPINION AFTER THE 
RESTORATION. By Geratp Berkey HERTZ, 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
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DUNIOP TYRES ‘ 


which is embossed, as a trade mark, upon all outer covers and inner tubes. 





55s. per pair. Of all cycle agents. Wired or beaded edges optional. Guaranteed 
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Tne Dunlop Pneumatic Tyre Company, Ltd. 
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SH ORT SEA TRIPS “The standard of highest purity.”—7he Lancet. 


Cadbury's 


COCOA 


ABSOLUTELY PURE-— 


THEREFORE BEST. 
GIBRALTAR, MOROCCO COAST, CANARY ISLANDS, Free from Drugs, Alkali, or any foreign admixture. 


AnD MABEINS. &@ When asking for Cocoa insist on having CapBuRY'’s—sold 


Trip taking about 25 days, making altogether a most enjoyable only in Packets and Tins—as other Cocoas are sometimes substi- 
holiday at the moderate fare of 


20 guineas inclusive. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT and all modern improvements, es 








From London throughout the Year. 








tuted for the sake of extra profit. 














STEWARDESS CARRIED, 
For illustrated handbook apply to 

FORWOOD BROS. & CO., 3,007 

Morocco Howse, THE WEWS- 

St. Mary Axe, E.C. ; BOONS PAPERS 

or to THOS. COOK & SON'S Offices. and | RE- 
———— == | este | = 
Prudential Assurance Company, 
LIMITED, ; . < 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. | 6d. and s/- per box at all Stationers. Sample box of all kinds 1/1 by post. 





| MACNIVEN & CAMERON, LTD., Waverley Works, EDINBURGH. 
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snatemmesicneianin THE LEADING ITALIAN REVIEW OF LITERATURE, 
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